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VIEW NEAR CINCINNATI. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

As the writer displays genius in his choice of themes, 
so does the artist in selecting subjects for the pencil. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost is an example of the former, 
and Raphael’s Prophets, whose “thoughts could be 
seen,” is an instance of the latter. Though we will 
not affect the criticisms of the connoisseur, nor com- 
pare our artists with Raphael or Vandyck, yet we ven- 
ture to affirm, that in his choice of subjects, Mr. Lee 
evinces skill and taste. Our former engraving em- 
braced a reach in the Ohio, which, with its picturesque 
borders, would have been pronounced attractive by 
any tyro. Not so with the scenery sketched in the 
frontispiece. This, on actual inspection, we should 
have pronounced destitute of all pictorial interest. We 
should have said that there is scarcely another spot in 
the topography of this region so naked of beauty and 
attractiveness. To be sure, there is a charm in the 
receding reaches of the vale—in the verdant hills 
which bound it, and in the road which stretches 
along the gentle acclivity on the right. But from the 
point of view which the artist occupied, these appear 
to the least advantage. In every other direction, 
near and remote, there is enchanting scenery, from 
which the painter seems to avert his eye, and with 
singular obstinacy select the unsightliest spot around 
him on which to display the magic power of light and 
shade. Such would have been our conclusion; but 
the picture is before us, and it proves that the artist 
understood his business. They who are familiar with 
the environs of the city, will probably locate the scene 
ata glance. To others, the following note may invest 
the engraving with some interest. 

The plain on which Cincinnati is built may be equal 
in area to two miles square. Its southern border is 
beautified by the Ohio, On the east, north and west, 
it is environed by hills which rise from one to two hun- 
dred feet above their bases, and from two to three hun- 
dred feet above low water mark. The high grounds 
on the east are washed by the waters of Deer Creek. 
Here the plain is about a mile in breadth. Towards 
the west, the hills and the river diverge—those to the 
north, and this to the south; and the plain spreads to 
the breadth of nearly two miles, Still nearer to its 
western boundary, extensive low grounds open to the 
north, through which flows Mill Creek, at some points 
touching the bases of the hills, and at others leaving 
them to the right. 


The city occupies, compactly, the eastern half of. 


this plain. But the improvements are now overleap- 
ing these bounds. Dwellings are rising here and there 
on the hill sides, east and north, and graded streets are 
climbing one above another, half way to their summits. 
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Several avenues extend also far to the west and north- 
west. ‘T'wo or three, well paved and partially occu- 
pied with dwellings, reach nearly to the remotest bor- 
ders of the plain. 

Passing to the northwest by some of these avenues, 
we reach the Mill Creek Bridge on the Harrison road, 
about two miles and a half from the Landing. Issuing 
from the bridge, and following the turnpike about sixty 
rods along the base of the hill, we touch the eastern 
verge of the scene sketched in the frontispiece. The 
elevation on the left, the narrow valley which half re- 
veals itself beyond, the graceful eminences in the dis- 
tance, the acclivity on the right, and the turnpike stretch- 
ing along with a continued ascent for nearly one mile, 
are all seen at a glance. 

Although, as just stated, we should not have selected 
this as a subject for the pencil, yet we have always ad- 
mired it as a point of observation. Nothing can be 
more enchanting than the valley which spreads to the 
north and south, interspersed with meadows, gardens, 
end country-seats; while eastwardly the city is revealed, 
not close at hand, as from the nearer hills, but so distant 
as to clothe it with all the charm of romance, and bring 
to mind Johnson’s inimitable description of that valley, 
where “all the diversities of the world were brought 
together, the blessings of nature collected, and its evils 
extracted and excluded.” 


«“ Were there, below, a spot of holy ground, 
By Pain and her sad family unfound, 
Sure nature’s God that spot to man had given, 
Where murmuring waters join the song of even; 
Where falis the purple morning far and wide, 
In flakes of light upon the green hill side. 
How blest, delicious scene! the eye that greets 
Thy open beauties, or thy lone retreats.” 


EXTRACT. 


— 


BY WORDSWORTH. 


Dean native regions, I foretell, 

From what I feel at this farewell, 
That, wheresoe’er my steps shall tend, 
And whensoe’er my course shall end, 
If in that hour a single tie 

Survive of local sympathy, 

My soul will cast the backward view, 
The longing look alone on you. 


Thus, when the sun, prepared for rest, 

Hath gained the precincts of the west, 
Though his departing radiance fail 

To illuminate the hollow vale, 

A lingering light he fondly throws 

On the dear mountain-tops where first he rose. 
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DELIVERED BEFORE THE PUPILS OF THE OAKLAND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, AT HILLSBOROUGH, OHIO.* 


—_— 


BY SAMUEL GALLOWAY, A. M. 


I cannot dismiss this subject, without adverting to 
another and yet more fatal error in the literary studies 
and pursuits of the female. I aliude to that passionate 
and excessive devotion to fictitious writings, which is 
the reigning idolatry of the sex. This is not a new, 
but it is an important topic. I speak not of the influ- 
euce of these writings upon pure affections and chaste 
sensibilities—of the impure associations, erroneous sen- 
timent, and splendid, but deceptive imagery, which, 
decked in the drapery of virtue, steal upon the soul, 
and possess its sacred citadel, whilst “conscience, as a 
bribed sentinel, cries, All’s well.” It would be strange 
indeed if the intellect, familiarized to scenes of deprav- 
ity and vice, and disciplined to a constant communion 
with the dark damps and murky vapors of selfishness | 
and sin, should acquire a refined relish for the moun- 
tain air and balmy influences of the heaven-inspired 
heart, and love to contemplate humanity robed in celes- 
tial splendors. It is not my purpose to describe how 
this species of literature mingles poison with the ele- 
ments of thought and feeling, and sensualizes the mo- 
tives, hopes, and operations of the soul—my object is to 
speak of its influence in seducing the mind from the 
purest intellectual fountains, gushing with rich and 
exhaustless delights, and leading it to the turbid 
streams, which, swollen by the sudden freshet, bear all 
the impurities of hill and dale in their currents. The 
highest merit ever claimed for popular fictions is that 
they supply relaxation and amusement for the exhaust- 
ed intellectual energies. They were never intended to 
hold any higher station in the empire of literature, than 
the rose, the lily, or the daffodil, in the natural world. 
And the mind that relies on them for enduring enter- 
tainment, will be as poorly sustained as the body whose 
only nutriment consists of the productions of the flow- 
er-bed. They elicit no patient thought—summon none 
of the sterner faculties of the mind into exercise—sup- 
ply no discipline for the high pursuits of literature and 
science—furnish no armor with which the intellect may 
gird itself for bold and effective action, and, above all, 
propose no lofty and enduring rewards for time and toil. 
What orator ever goes to the novel or romance for fire | 
to kindle thought, elevate feeling, and quicken the mind | 
for high exploit? Where, on its pages, can he find fact, 








argument, or philosophy, which “shall speak from his 
lips, and in his looks give law?” What writer ever | 
repairs to these resources for stimulus to rouse slum-. 
bering energies—to wake the warm emotion of the | 
heart—to nerve the mind for lofty daring, or for im-. 
agery and illustration, which shall give to word and 
thought “the radiant hue of fire?” What private 
reader gathers from these productions knowledge which 


* Concluded from page 70. 
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enters into the very structure of the soul—enlarges its 
comprehensiveness—elevates the sense of duty—puri- 
fies and strengthens affection, and urges him or her 
onward in the high career of thought and action! 
And yet unpractical and unintellectual as this litera- 
ture is, it constitutes three-fourths of the reading of 
the young females of our land. Go to your public 
libraries, and you will see the works of Bulwer, Scott, 
Fielding, and Smollett, thumbed and marked, bedewed 
with many a tear, and adorned with many a flower; 
whilst the standard works on history, philosophy, and 
biography, and even the English classics, are untouched, 
except by the curious eye, which suspects something 
to be there, or by the spider and the fly, as they noise- 
lessly pursue the “even tenor of their way.” Yes, so 
wide-spreading and pernicious is this passion for fiction 
that it vitiates the taste for pure and lofty conceptions, 
and blinds the eye to all that is splendid in substantial 
literature. You find the fond admirer of the novel 
preferring the crude sentimentalism of some love ad- 
venture, over which she may languish and pine, to the 
inspiring sentiments of a Cowper, which might woo 
her to the highest luxuries of intellectual life, or the 
lofty strains of a Milton, which might roll her soul to 
heaven. You find her familiar with the rise, progress, 
circumstances and catastrophe of some imaginary 
achievement of chivalry, of treason, or of love, and yet 
unacquainted with those events in the history of our 
race, which have overturned empires—peopled conti- 
nents—shaken down the strongholds of superstition and 
cruelty—established the triumphs of Christianity—con 
summated all that is grand in art and science—in a 
word, which have produced all that is splendid and 
sublime in matter or in mind. Yea, more, you find 
the fond reader trimming the midnight lamp, passion- 
ately threading the incidents and details in the fanciful 
life of some mock-hero or heroine, and yet she never 
glances her eye over the biographies of Socrates, Cice- 
ro, Chatham, Burke, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, 
and Whitefield—of all those gigantic spirits who have, 
under God, wielded this world’s destinies, and whose 
deeds are identified with all that is noble, spirit-stirring 
and enduring in the choice possessions of our age. 
Who would not be surprised to see an individual more 
interested in culling flowers on the banks of the Niag- 
ara, than in listening to the roar of its cataract, or in 
gathering pebbles on ocean’s beach, whilst navies were 
rushing to the conflict? and yet who is surprised to see 
individuals standing in the midst of the wonders of 
the universe of God, more enraptured with the dreams 
of fancy, than with those facts which comprehend all 
that is thrilling in the deeds and destinies of man, and 
sublime in the operations of God? What parent or 
friend of education will not concur with me in the 
expression of the hope that there may be conducted in 
this seminary, under the auspices of God, and the di- 
rection of its worthy Principal, a system of education, 
which shall render the mind patient, persevering, 


| strong and lofty—which will create such a refined 


taste for what is intellectual and practical, as to ren- 
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der insipid the imaginings of distempered minds, and 
the caricatures of human frailty and folly—which will 
infuse a passionate love for whatever is rich and pure 
in thought, chaste in imagery, classical in style, orig- 
inal in conception, sound in principle, and holy in pur- 
pose and in hope, and which will elevate the aspirations 
of every pupil to a standard of attainment whose limits 
shall strike the lines which bound finite intelligence. 
Young ladies, I have attempted to describe the impor- 
tance and advantages of female education—it is for you 
to illustrate my remarks in your lives and deeds. The 
philosopher may explain the laws of motion upon 
paper, and the agencies of caloric, by the apparatus of 
the laboratory—mankind, however, will better under- 
stand the beauty and utility of the former, by observ- 
ing the heavenly bodies as they roll in their orbits, and 
more impressively know the power of the latter, as 
they see the stately steamboat, under its influences, 
plowing the waves. So I may describe, to this audi- 
ence, the theory and uses of education, but my most 
illiterate, as well as my most learned hearer, will bet- 
ter understand its importance, as it flashes from your 
eye, drops from your tongue, glows in your counte- 
nance, and breathes in your actions. You appear, this 
evening, as witnesses for the importance of education— 
you will soon appear upon the busy theatre of human 
action, as “living epistles” of its efficacy and excel- 
lence, seen and read of all men. Do you lack motives 
to diligence and duty? Recollect that elevated female 
character illuminated by the “Sun of righteousness’’ is 
the brighest star of promise for this world’s purity, and 
that each of you is to be a beam of glory or a dim ray 
of that star. As the high priest of old bore upon his 
breastplate the names of the children of Israel, so do 
you bear in your example and character the name, dig- 
nity, and destiny, of the American female, for the pres- 
ent and coming ages. This ought to be a stimulus 
more spirit-stirring to the educated lady, than that 
magic watch-word of Trafalgar, “England expects 
every man to do his duty,” was to Britain’s sons. The 
expectations which cluster around you are lofty as the 
claims of that Christianity which has rescued you from 
the degradation of centuries, and impassioned as the 
pure gushing affections of that mother whose eye is 
now fastened upon you, and whose heart palpitates 
with feelings too deep for utterance, as her anticipa- 
tions thread the line of your temporal and eternal des- 
tiny. That you may fulfill these high expectations, 
aim to be useful. The day has gone by, when arith- 
metic, in science, and reading the Testament, in litera- 
ture, constituted the Mt. Parnassus to which your sex 
might aspire, but higher than which it would be danger- 
ous to climb. The day has gone by, when, if the ques- 
tion had been asked, What is the chief end of woman? 
the practical answer would have been, woman’s chief end 
consisteth in cooking, washing, sewing, and spinning 
well. Now, your chief end, as man’s, is to glorify God 
by the improvement and exercise of those immortal fac- 
ulties with which you are endowed. The spirit of Chris- 
tianity, like that Spirit which moved upon old chaos, 











and said, “ Let there be light, and there was light,” has 
breathed anew upon this world’s moral chaos; and in 
its new and nebler creation, has planted you in her 
highest firmament among the “greater lights,” to rule 
the moral day. Realize the responsibility which this 
honor confers upon you, and feel that you are to be not 
merely this world’s beauties, but its brightest benefac- 
tors. The charms of beauty are transient as the hectic 
flush which tinges the cheek of disease; and the dis- 
tinctions won in the court of fashion are fitful as the 
gleam of the meteor. If these be your only posses- 
sions, you will soon become as 
“ A harp whose master chord is gone— 
A wounded bird which has but one 
Unbroken wing to soar upon.” 

The charms of a cultivated intellect, however, will se- 
cure you a name and home in every heart which pure 
and lofty thought can kindle, and fix upon you the 
admiration and affection of the brightest intelligences 
of earth and heaven. Apply your minds early and 
vigorously to those studies which will endow you with 
the power and privilege to walk abroad, interested spec- 
tators of all that is magnificent and beautiful above 
and around you—to commune with all that is illustri- 
ous in the records of the past, and noble and divine in 
the developments of the future—studies which will 
elevate you to a standard and dignity, upon which your 
friends may gaze with rapture and delight, and which 
shall teach man, in the present and all coming ages, 
that there glows within the breast of woman an intel- 
lect which shall emulate, in its hopes, capacities, and 
enjoyments, that of the tallest archangel which “adores 
and burns” around the throne of God. Above all, 
cherish that purity of heart which a /ook will define to 
the dull, and a blush defend like lightning from the 
designing. This, combined with intelligence, is as a 
weapon out of heaven’s own armory, sky-tempered, 
which “no buckler nor tower of brass can resist.” 
With ¢his you will become the choicest guardians of 
the institutions of your country, and you will stand as 
the cherubim and flaming sword of Eden, guarding the 
way to all that is peaceful and happy in our earthly 
paradise. Females possessing such characteristics, and 
they only, are the truly admired and blessed of heaven. 
Where is the admirer of that Egyptian queen whose 
art once conquered Roman arms, and the music of 
whose voice drowned the trump of ambition? Egyp- 
tian spices, perhaps, yet embalm her lifeless body; but 
where, in the world’s great heart, has she a choice 
recollection? Where is she who once held suprem- 
acy on Britain’s throne? The record of her deeds is 
on the page of history; but, in the pure intellect of a 
virtuous posterity, Elizabeth holds no dearer place than 
the disasters of her country’s wars. 

Ah! how do the queens of other times sink in com- 
parison with the humbler pretensions, and yet more 
majestic achievements of such spirits as Mrs. Hemans, 
Miss Carter, and Hannah More! I cannot better ex- 
emplify what I mean by female character and useful 
education, than by holding up before you Hannah 
More, as a model for imitation. The hand that moved 
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the pen is cold as the clay of her tomb; but her uttered 
and written sentiments are now producing a tide of joy 
over the affections of earth’s multitudes, warm as the 
life’s blood which moves the heart. In life’s loveliest 
solitudes, her thoughts come over the soul as angels’ 
music, and even now, throughout the habitable globe, 
she has the testimony of her worthy deeds in the ele- 
vated hopes and pure enjoyments of thousands. And 
who of you, that has communed with the writings of 
your own countrywoman—Mrs. Sigourney—has not 
felt the power of education combined with the loveli- 
ness of piety! Can such a lady ever be forgotten? 
No; never, whilst the chords of the heart vibrate—never 
whilst there remains a trace of that image which Divin- 
ity impressed upon the human soul, or a spark of that 
fire which was kindled by the breath of the Lord. 
May it be yours to imitate the example and imbibe the 
spirit of such American matrons! and may each of 
you, by the purity of deeds baptized in the love of the 
Gospel, command, among your kindred, and in your 
country, an influence which the “toll of your funeral 
bell will not drown, nor the earth’s green sod muffle,” 
but which will speak in thrilling and delightful accents 
when you and I shall have been gathered to the graves 
of our fathers, 
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THE SIBYLS. 

Tue word sibyl is probably derived from the Greek, 
and signifies the counsel of a god. Among the pa- 
gans, the Sibyls were prophetesses. It was believed 
that they foretold future events, and made supernatural 
revelations to such as solicited their oracles, They 
were generally reckoned ten; viz., the Cumean, the 
Cumanean, the Persian, the Hellespontiacan, the Ly- 
bian, the Samian, the Delphian, the Phrygian, the 
Tiburtine, and the Erythrean. 

That the most intelligent of the ancient heathens 
had some confidence in the supernatural discernment 
or prophetic functions of the Sibyls, is very evident. 
Plato and Cicero often speak of them with respect, if not 
with reverence. Virgil is believed by many persons to 
have taken from the Sibylline verses what, in his wri- 
tings, applies with so much aptitude to the birth of the 
Messiah. Suetonius communicates from the Sibyls the 
fact that in his times a general expectation prevailed 
throughout the east, that there was then about to arise 
out of Judea him who should exercise universal empire. 

Some of the Jewish writers—as Josephus in his 
Antiquities—quote from the Sibyls, but without any 
note of confidence in their prophetic functions, which 
indeed a Jew would scarcely be in danger of, as the 
opinion was obstinate and universal in that nation that 
God had confided his revelations to his chosen people-— 
“to whom were committed the oracles of God.” 

It is more admirable still to find that early Christian 
fathers not only referred with considerable gravity to 
the Sibyls, but insist, also, that the apostles invoked 
them in vindication of Christian facts and doctrines. 

l 








Clemens Alexandrinus gives the following as the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, “Taking in your hands the Greek 
books, read the Sibyls, and observe what they declare 
of God’s unity, and how they prophesy; then you will 
learn that the Son of God has come in the flesh.” The 
same writer aflirms that in his sermons Paul sometimes 
referred his hearers to the Sibylline books. He may 
possibly have done so as he pointed the Athenians to 
the inscription on their altar; but he evidently did it 
with no other intention than to condemn them by their 
own oracles—which, however false in his estimation, 
were by them accredited and revered. In this way, it 
is certain that Tertullian, Eusebius, St. Jerome and 
others, used them with good effect in their controver- 
sies with the pagans. 

Little is known of these ancient prophetesses. 
Erythrea was the most conspicuous among them. 
Cuma, a city of Campania, was the field of her pro- 
phetic labors. Her oratory was, s0 says tradition, a 
cave, or the artificial hollow of a rock, from whence 
issued her solemn responses. 

It is affirmed by ancient writers, that, under the reign 
of the last Tarquin, there came a woman to Rome, who 
offered the king nine volumes of the Sibylline oracles 
for three hundred pieces of gold. On being refused, 
she destroyed three of the volumes, and demanded the 
same price for the remainder. On being refused a sec- 
ond time, she destroyed three more volumes, and still 
demanded the three hundred, which the king, on con- 
sulting the Augurs, paid down and received the books 
as a present from the gods, ‘These books were care- 
fully preserved till the monarchy was destroyed, and 
were then used as instruments of government, the sen- 
ate alone having authority to consult them through 
the quindecemviri, and the responses clothed their 
policy in popular estimation with divine authority. 
Afterwards the capitol was partly consumed, and the 
books were burned. Others were collected and depos- 
ited in their place, bit they were gradually corrupted, 
and about the year A. D. four hundred, they were all 
destroyed. Whole books of Greek verses have since 
appeared as Sibylline oracles, but they are little if any 
thing more than feeble rhapsodies, without the least 
evidence that they are the true oracular responses. 

The heathen oracles are distinguished from the proph- 
ecies of Scripture in several particulars; as, first, i 
their avowed objects. The divinely inspired are benefi- 
cent in their aim, tending to the promotion of man’s 
happiness. The pagan oracles were indifferent to these 
great objects. ‘They were often trivial in their import, 
and injurious in their tendency. Second, the former 
were announced by self-sacrificing agents, whose fidel- 
ity provoked persecution, and resulted in martyrdom— 
the latter were uttered by the selfish, who, in their mer- 
cenary greediness, could generally be suborned to serve 
any cause. Third, the former were published in terms 
which could not be misunderstood, so that the event 
must inevitably vindicate or implicate the integrity of 
the seer—the latter were ambiguous, and left a way of 


escape. Fourth, the former anticipated events which 
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must transpire through a succession of future ages, so 
that the true prophets are yet on probation, and will) 
remain so to the end of the world, and every succeeding 
generation will prove them divinely inspired. The) 
pagan oracles looked only to present or approaching 
periods, and we have not, as in the other case, the priv-| 
ilege, like jurymen, to make inquisition for ourselves, | 
In a word, the divinely inspired still prophesy, through | 
their unfulfilled predictions, and we are witnesses of | 
the events which must betray their hypocrisy, or vindi-| 
cate their prophetic character; whereas, the pagan ora-| 
cles have been dumb for centuries, inasmuch as being) 
confined to periods and events long past, we have no 
sufficient means to test their truth. 

The following eloquent paragraph from Richards’ | 
Bampton Lectures, relates to the moral tendency of the’ 
heathen oracles and of the inspired prophecies: 

“Happy had it been for the heathen world, if, upon) 
the subject of morality, their oracles had been invaria-| 
bly silent. The few sentiments, which they did deliv- 
er, were not always grounded upon the severe princi- 
ples of reason and truth: they varied with the fluctua- 
tion of human opinions, and were even accommodated | 
to the prejudices, the passions, and the vices of their 
votaries. Nay, they frequently even commanded the 
grossest violations of morality and decorum, and vailed, 
under the prostituted name of religion, the most flagi- 
tious and horrible abominations, which have ever been 
permitted to pollute the annals of the human race. 

“The prophets of the true God were inspired by the 
purest principles. They actively and invariably exert- 
ed themselves in the cause of virtue. The system of 
morality, which they sanctioned, was pure, severe, and 
founded upon determinate and acknowledged principles. 
They tempered its severity, however, with the love of 
mercy and the gentle feelings of benevolence. With 
all the warmth of zeal, and energy of eloquence, they 
recommended the cause of the stranger, the widow, 
and the orphan. Neither the pomp of station nor the 
tyranny of power could shield the offender from their 
manly and indignant rebukes: and exhibiting a bold- 
ness, which, perhaps, is unparalleled in the whole his- 
tory of mankind, and which could only be inspired by 
the confidence of truth and the certainty of Divine 
assistance, they even chastised a powerful monarch for 
the unlawful indulgence of his passions: and openly 
denounced the vengeance of the high Being, by whom 
they were inspired, against a formidable tyrant, who 
had murdered for the sake of plunder the poor posses- 
sor of a neighboring vineyard. The piety, which they 
required, was not the cold and inefficient duty of an 
external ritual; it was the religion of the heart, the 
control of the internal feelings of the soul, and an in- 
ward and ever-active persuasion of the existence and 
providence of an all-judging God. It earnestly exci- 
ted gratitude for his favors, supplication for his forgive- 


ness, and reliance on his protection. ‘These moral and 
religious duties were not varied with the progress of 
civilization, nor made to bend to temporal occurrences, 








to the will of a favored monarch, or the caprices of 


contending parties. They were independent of human 
events, regular as the order of nature, and eternal as the 
fountain of inspiration. Their influence was the most 
extensive which the imagination can conceive. They 
were not calculated to aggrandize a favorite state, not 
appropriated to the inhabitants of a particular climate ; 
but they were equally useful to all countries, and obli- 
gatory on the whole human race.” 

In regard to the obscurity of the heathen oracles Dr. 
Dick says: 

“It is probable, that if men had formed a previous 
idea of prophecy, they would have supposed that it 
would be distinct and particular, giving a clear descrip- 
tion of events, and thus guarding against all misappli- 
cation, and against all danger of overlooking the ful- 
fillment. This is the character of predictions written 
after the event, as we see in the pretended Sibylline 
oracles, which are often as plain as historical narrative. 
But there is an obscurity in the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture, referrible, however, to a different cause from that 
studied ambiguity to which the obscurity of the heathen 
oracles was owing, for they were so framed as to admit 
an application to the event, whatever it might be. 
Such was the answer to Phyrrus, when he was going 
to make war with the Romans: 

Aio te Zacida Romanos vincere posse: 
Ibis redibis nunquam in bello peribis. 
‘I say, that thou, O son of AZacus, art able to conquer 
the Romans: thou shalt go, thou shalt return, thou 
shalt never perish in war.’ Or, ‘I say, that the Ro- 
mans are able to conquer thee, O son of ASacus: thou 
shalt go, thou shalt never return, thou shalt perish in 
war. Of the same kind was the answer of the oracle 
to Croesus, when he was going to make war with 
the Persians, and which translated reads as follows: 
‘Croesus having passed the river Halys, shall overturn 
a great empire. ‘This was a safe prediction, because 
it would prove true whether his own kingdom or that 
of the Persians was subverted. The obscurity which 
attends the prophecies of Scripture has proceeded from 
the wisdom of God, who designed to give such notice 
of future events as should excite a general expectation 
of them, but not to make the information so perspicu- 
ous and minute as to induce men to attempt either to 
hasten or to impede their fulfillment. ‘They are a part 
of his moral administration, and were adjusted, like all 
the other parts of it, to the moral nature of the per- 
sons who were to be the instruments of accomplishing 
his purposes. ‘As the completion of the prophecy is 
left for the most part,’ says Bishop Hurd, ‘to the in- 
strumentality of free agents, if the circumstances of 
the event were predicted with the utmost precision, 
either human liberty must be restrained, or human ob- 
stinacy might be tempted to form the absurd indeed, 
but criminal purpose of counteracting the prediction. 
On the contrary, by throwing some parts of the pre- 
dicted event into shade, the moral faculties of the agent 
have their proper play, and the guilt of an intended 
opposition to the will of Heaven is avoided.’ But the 
obscurity is not so great as to render it uncertain wheth- 
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er they are prophecies or happy conjectures. It is dis- 
pelled by the event; and when the prediction is turned 
into history, we perceive the exact correspondence. It 
may be observed that the degree of obscurity is not 
equal in all predictions; and that some of them are 
more minute and explicit than others, insomuch, that 
on account of their particularity, it has been affirmed, 
that they must have been written after the events. 
This was the charge of Porphyry against the prophe- 
cies of Daniel.” 

As these oracles, however, sometimes seemed mys- 
teriously intelligent of future or concealed events, they 
have been ascribed to Satanic agency, as they doubt- 
less should be, if they depended on any thing preter- 
natural; for they are not of that moral tendency which 
renders them worthy of a divine origin. On this sub- 
ject Dr. Dick says: 

« Although human foresight could not be the foun- 
dation of prophecy, it may be supposed that the knowl- 
edge necessary to it might be furnished, not by God, 
but by superior beings. If there are evil spirits who 
interfere in the affairs of mankind, and take pleasure 
in deceiving them, it will not be doubted that they far 
excel us in intellectual endowments, and may possess 
the means of extending their discoveries beyond our 
limited range. ‘It is easy to conceive Satan,’ as I 
have elsewhere observed, ‘if his preternatural agency 
upon the mind be admitted, to have enabled the sub- 
jects of his inspiration to reveal secrets, because deeds 
committed in darkness and in the closet retirement are 
open to the inspection of a spirit. He could farther 
have made them acquainted with distant transactions, 
the immediate knowledge of which it was impossible 
to obtain by natural means. He might have given 
them some notices of futurity by informing them of 
such things as he intended to do, or as were already in 
a train to be accomplished. He undoubtedly can con- 
jecture with much greater sagacity than we, what 
will be the result in a variety of cases from the supe- 
rior powers of his mind, his longer and more extensive 
experience, and his more perfect acquaintance with 
human nature in general, and the dispositions and cir- 
cumstances of individuals.’ Thus far his knowledge 
may go; but it is obviously inadequate to such predic- 
tions as are found in the records of revelation. It 
catches a glimpse of the outskirts of futurity, but can- 
not penetrate into its dark and distant recesses, ‘A 
real prophecy, or the prediction of an event which shall 
be effected by causes not yet in existence, or which 
depends upon the free agency of men who shall live a 
hundred or a thousand years hence, we may safely pro- 
nounce him to be as incapable of delivering as the most 
short-sighted of mortals,’ ” 

We said that the intelligent among the pagans speak 
respectfully of the Sibyls. This, however, is not uni- 
formly the case. The following are examples to the 
contrary : 

“Aristotle says, that ‘pretended prophets express 
themselves in general language. In a game at odd 
and even, a man may say, whether the number be 
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odd or even, much sooner than what it is; and that 
such a thing will happen, than when. Therefore those 
who deliver oracles never define when.’ Cicero, like- 
wise has the following remark: ‘If this be foretold, 
who is the pERsoN meant and what the trmz? The 
writer has conducted himself so dexterously, that any 
event whatever will suit his prophecy, since there is 
no specification of men and times.’ Horace also ridi- 
cules with great humor the pompous nothingness of 
the heathen oracles in the following verses: 

Laertiade, quicquid dicam, aut erit, aut non; 

Divinare etenim magnus mihi donat Apollo. 
Son of Laertes, what I now foretell, will either come to pass 

or it will not ; 

For the great Apollo gives me to divine. 

Lucian, in his history of Alexander, after relating in 
what manner that impostor pretended to answer the 
sealed questions delivered to him, without opening the 
seal, adds: ‘Thus he delivered oracles, and gave divine 
responses, but with great prudence, and giving per- 
plexed, doubtful, or obscure answers, according to the 
custom of oracles. Some he encouraged; others he 
dissuaded, replying as he thought proper. To some 
he prescribed plain remedies and diets, for he knew 
many useful medicines. But, with respect to the 
hopes, (of advancement,) the increase of property, 
and successions to inheritances, he always deferred 
giving an answer, adding, All things shall be done 
when Iam willing, and when my prophet Alexander 
shall entreat me, and shall offer prayers in your behalf. 
It is to be observed that this impostor spoke in the 
name of the god A’sculapius; and that he did not give 
his responses for nothing, his stated price being one 
drachma and two oboli (about 104d. sterling) for each 
answer.’ ” 

In all points which go to confirm their claim to 
divine inspiration, the prophecies of Scripture pre- 
sent a striking opposition to the pagan oracles. Those 
predictions which are principally relied upon are une- 
quivocal, and their fulfillment has often been so exact, 
that sceptics had no other alternative than to admit 
their validity, or pronounce them historical records 
made up after the events transpired, and imposed on 
mankind as predictions. Some of the leading proph- 
ecies of Scripture that have been remarkably fulfilled, 
are thus noticed by Dr. Dick: 

“Moses clearly foretells the invasion and conquest 
of Judea. ‘The Lord shall bring a nation against 
thee from far, from the end of the earth, as swift as the 
eagle flieth; a nation whose tongue thou shalt not 
understand; a nation of fierce countenance.’ ‘He 
shall eat the fruit of thy cattle and the fruit of thy 
land, until thou be destroyed.’ In these words it is 
impossible not to see a description of the Romans; 
who were not neighbors to the Jews, as the Philistines, 
the Syrians, and the Egyptians were, but had estab- 
lished the seat of their government at a great distance 
in Italy; who were distinguished by the extent and 
rapidity of their conquests; spoke a language totally 








(different from that of Judea; first reduced the country 
into the form of a province, and afterwards laid it waste 
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in the reign of the Emperor Vespasian. In the second 
place, Moses foretells the dreadful sufferings of the 
Jews at the time of the conquest. ‘He shall not re- 
gard the persons of the old nor show favor to the 
young.’ ‘He shall besiege thee in all thy gates, until 
thy high and fenced walls come down; and thou shalt 
eat the fruit of thine own body, the flesh of thy sons 
and of thy daughters, which the Lord thy God hath 
given thee, in the siege, and in the straitness where- 
with thine enemies shall distress thee.’ Let Josephus, 
an eye-witness, prove how awfully this prediction was 
verified in the indiscriminate slaughter of men, wo- 
men, and children, by their unpitying fees, and in the 
dreadful famine which the wretched inhabitants suf- 
fered during the siege of Jerusalem. He relates one 
instance, and there might be many, of a woman who 
ate the flesh of her own child; and he says ‘that no 
other city ever suffered such things, as no generation 
from the beginning of the world so much abounded in 
wickedness.’ In the third place, Moses foretells the 
dispersion of the nation: ‘And the Lord shall scatter 
thee among ail people from one end of the earth even 
unto the other.’ We all know that the prediction has 
been fulfilled, and that the present state of the Jews 
exactly corresponds with it. They have no countrys 
no province, no city which they can call their own, 
but for more than seventeen centuries have been stran- 
gers and wanderers, yet remain distinct. 

“The fate of Babylon was foretold in the following 
words, ‘And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, shall be as when 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shail never 
be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from genera- 
tion to generation; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent 
there; neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. 
But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there; and their 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures; and owls shall 
dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there. And the 
wild beasts of the islands shall cry in their desolate 
houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces; and her 
time is near to come, and her days shall not be pro- 
longed.’ The destruction of a city so extensive, con- 
taining magnificent buildings, and surrounded by lofty 
walls, could have been effected suddenly only by an 
earthquake. It was the work of time; but every par- 
ticular has been fulfilled. For centuries the very place 
where it once stood the wonder of the world, was un- 
known.” Many of the prophecies of the New Testa- 
ment, as that concerning Jerusalem, have been fulfilled 
in a manner equally convincing; but we have not space 
to notice them. 

We conclude by again referring to the “Pollio” of 
Virgil. Whether, as is generally supposed, it be in 
part a translation of some of the Sibylline verses, or 
whether the poet caught his inspiration from Isaiah, 
as some infer, the production, coming from a pagan 
pen, is much to be admired. As few of our fair read- 
ers are familiar with the original, and many of them 
doubtless have never seen a translation, we will insert 
Dryden’s, which is probably the best in our language, 








and which, in the opinion of Mr. Pope, is the most 
noble and spirited translation that has appeared in any 
language. In connection with it the reader may con- 
sult the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, 
“ Sicillian Muse, begin a loftier strain ! 

Tho’ lowly shrubs, and trees that shade the plain 

Delight not all; Sicillian Muse, prepare 

To make the vocal woods deserve a consul’s care. 

The last great age, foretold by sacred rhymes, 

Renews its finisn’d course: Saturnian times 

Roll round again; and mighty years, begun 

From their first orb in radiant circles run. 

The base degen’rate iron offspring ends; 

A golden progeny from heaven descends. 

* * * * * * 

The lovely boy, with his auspicious face, 

Shall Pollio’s consulship and triumph grace: 

Majestic months set out (with him) to their appointed race. 

The father banish’d virtue shall restore: 

And crimes shall threat the guilty world no more. 

The son shall lead the life of gods, and be 

By gods and heroes seen, and gods and heroes see. 

The jarring nations he in peace shall bind. 

And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 

Unbidden earth shall wreathing ivy bring, 

And fragrant herbs (the promises of spring,) 

As her first off ‘rings to her infant king. 

* * * * * * * * 

His cradle shall with rising flow’rs be crown’d; 

The serpent’s brood shall die: the sacred ground 

Shall weeds and pois’nous plants refuse to bear: 

Each common bush shall Syrian roses wear. 

But when heroic verse his youth shall raise, 

And form it to hereditary praise, 

Unlabor’d harvests shall the fields adorn, 

And cluster’d grapes shall blush on every thorn; 

The knotted oaks shall showers of honey weep; 

And thro’ the matted grass the liquid gold shall creep. 

Yet, of old fraud some footsteps shall remain : 

The merchant still shall plow the deep for gain: 

Great cities shall with walls be compass’d round ; 

And sharpen’d shares shall vex the fruitful ground: 

Another Tiphys shall new seas explore ; 

Another Argo land the chiefs upon th’ Iberian shore: 

Another Helen other wars create, 

And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. 

But, when to ripen’d manhood he shall grow, 

The greedy sailor shall the seas forego: 

No keel shall cut the waves for foreign ware ; 

For every soil shall every product bear. 

The lab’ring: hind his oxen shall disjoin; 

No plough shall hurt the glebe, no pruning-hook the vine; 

Nor wool shall in dissembled color shine; 

But the luxurious father of the fold, 

With native purple, and unborrow’d gold, 

Beneath his pompous fleece shall proudly sweat; 

And under Tyrian robes the lamb shall bleat. 

The Fates, when they this happy web have spun, 

Shall bless the sacred clue, and bid it smoothly run. 

Mature in years, to ready honors move, 

O, of celestial seed! O, foster-son of Jove! 

See, lab’ring nature calls thee to sustain 

The nodding frame of heav’n, and earth, and main! 

See, to their base restor’d, earth, seas, and air: 

And joyful ages, from behind, in crowding ranks appear. 

To sing thy praise, would heav’n my breath proiong, 

Infusing spirits worthy such a song, 

Not Thracian Orpheus should transcend my lays, 

Nor Linus crown’d with never fading bays ; 

Though each his heav’nly parent should inspire ; 

The Muse instruct the voice, and Phebus tune the lyre 

Should Pan contend in verse, and thou my theme, 

Arcadian judges should their god condemn.” 

* * + * + * * * 
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Original. 
TRAVELING. 


BY BISHOP MORRIS. 


Your correspondent, a native of the United States, 
has never visited any foreign lands, and does not desire 
to do so, as he prefers “‘the land of the brave and the 
home of the free;” but he has some experience in 
traveling in our own beloved country. Of course he 
writes not for the entertainment of those who have 
feasted their eyes on the mountain scenery of Italy, 
surveyed the catacombs and pyramids of Egypt, braved 
the sirocco of Arabian deserts, or wandered amidst the 
sacred relics of the Holy Land; but with the hope of 
benefiting some who have not traveled at all. Amer- 
icans are a migratory people; the facilities for traveling 
are increasing; distant points are apparently brought 
near together; much conversation on the part of those 
who have been abroad, renders them familiar to all, and a 
general spirit of passing to and fro is cultivated. Many 
who have never been distant from the place of their 
nativity, seem to think they lack but one thing to ren- 
der them happy, that is, to travel and see the world; 
and they long to be on the go, Some desire chiefly to 
behold the distant city with its domes and steeples; some 
to scale the lofty Alleghanies, those “ majestic pyramids 
of nature;” while others are impatient to explore the 
new countries of the far-famed west, strangely suppo- 
sing that the nearer they get toward where the sun goes 
down, the more paradisiacal will be their situation. 
Now it is for the special benefit of those infected with 
this restless spirit of migration, that your correspondent 
begs leave to submit a few thoughts. 

That the American traveler enjoys some pleasures 
which he cannot command at home, is readily admit- 
ted. In mid-winter it is decidedly grateful to the sense 
of feeling, to inhale the balmy zephyrs of the south, 
as they rustle through the boughs of the live oak 
and the broad green leaves of the magnolia, wafting 
soft notes of melody from nature’s musicians—the 
feathered tribes of every hue. It is no less delightful 
in summer to be fanned by the refreshing breezes of 
the Green Mountain or White Mountain of the north. 
Moreover, it satisfies one’s curiosity to gaze on the 
extended prairie of the west; for on entering it for the 
first time, the surprised traveler, like the inexperienced 
voyager, is ready to exclaim, “The sea, the sea, the 
open sea!” and when he reaches the middle of it, and 
passes some deep ravine, where the distant forest is 
concealed from view, he may carry out the figure by 
saying, “ We are out of sight of land.” It is equally 
pleasant to others to stand on the shores of our inland 
seas—the lakes—whitened with sails of commerce and 
bordered with new and flourishing villages. To some 
it would appear at least novel, to be conveyed perfectly 
at their ease twenty miles an hour, by a railroad loco- 
motive; while others would regard it as quite desirable 
to traverse our eastern cities, thronged with moving 
multitudes of every nation—wander among the ship- 
ping of the crowded port, and see-“ old ocean heave.” 
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But all these objects soon lose their novelty, and with 
it much of their attractive charms, leaving the weary 
traveler possessed of few pleasures in comparison of 
his numerous discomforts. 

Before commencing a long journey there are the 
expense, care, and toil of making preparation. Then 
comes the pain of parting with family and friends, it 
may be, to see them no more. Should the journey be 
prosperous and end in a safe return, still it will not be 
performed without corroding care and sleepless nights, 
on account of the home interest, especially if the 
absence be long, and the tourist unaccustomed to it. 
Females, particularly, are liable, under such circum- 
stances, to become “home-sick;’’ and when this dis- 
ease once gets firmly seated on the heart, it destroys 
all the pleasure of traveling, engrossing at once both 
thought and feeling. 

The inconveniences and difficulties of extended 
journies are not all imaginary. At one time the trav- 
eler is oppressed with heat, parched with feverish thirst, 
and to suffocated with clouds of dust; at another 
time he is stung with cold, impeded by ice, or in peril 
from the sweeping current of theswollen stream. Again, 
as soon as he leaves the M’Adamized road, he will find 
himself alternately contending with rocky hills and 
muddy vales, with a little sprinkling of Davy Crock- 
et’s railroad, made by laying poles crosswise in the 
track to prevent the carriage from being entirely swamp- 
ed. It is said that riding on these causeways, is good ex- 
ercise for an invalid, especially one of conjested liver, but 
itis certainly nota pleasant remedy. ‘To these common- 
place evils, which discount so largely from the pleasures 
of travel, must be added exposure to inclement weather. 
It is extremely unpleasant to grope all night in dark- 
ness, exposed to a chilly atmosphere, and the more so 
if pelted by a continuous storm of rain, sleet or snow; 
for such wear and tear upon a passenger’s constitution 
affects his spirit, and suggests thoughts of a severe ill- 
ness, where he would be at the mercy of uninterested 
strangers. But suppose him to escape this, still he is 
subject to a score of nameless perplexities which must 
be borne, because they cannot be avoided, 

Among the trials of his patience are those which 
arise from delays and disappointed expectation of get- 
ting on his journey. A freshet may carry off the ferry 
or bridge, his only dependence for crossing some river, 
or he may be journeying where there is none to lose, 
and find himself at a dead halt till the flood subside. 
The coach may break down where it cannot be repaired, 
or the boat may get aground or break a shaft, and leave 
him on a bleak sand-bar, or desolate shore, to shift for 
himself. What is still worse, deception will be palmed 
on him, by interested and unprincipled men. System- 
atic imposition on strangers, is a regular part of the 
trade of many individuals and companies, whose busi- 
ness is to convey passengers in steamboats and stages. 
Your correspondent speaks here from woful experi- 
ence, and may be indulged in giving one or two exam- 
ples, commencing with a trip on the Ohio river. 

According to the printed bills, the boat will leave 
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“this day, at 4 o’clock,” and beside the bill, a positive 
verbal promise is given by the proper officer of punc- 
tuality. Deceived by fair speeches, smoking chimnies, | 
and other appearances of preparation, you bring your | 
baggage aboard, and in conformity to the rules of the, 
cabin, enter your name, with the full expectation of 
presently being under way. ‘Toward dark they blow | 
off steam and ring the bell, as if about to clear; but it, 
proves to be only a manceuvre to ascertain whether a 
sufficient number of passengers can be obtained to | 
make a profitable trip. They fail to appear, the fire is | 
lowered, and you are informed they cannot get ready | 
to leave till to-morrow morning, and if you really get, 
off by to-morrow night, it will be well, unless they are | 
forced out sooner by competition, Now this, to one) 
pressed for time to accomplish the object of his jour-| 
ney, or on his return trip, attracted by the considera-| 
tion of 


‘* Home, home, sweet, sweet home,” 
is sufficient to put the virtue of patience to a severe test. | 
Again, on leaving this floating prison, you hasten to, 
the stage-oflice, pay the fare, and are-pleased to read on | 
the bills, “Splendid Troy built coaches, first rate teams, | 
steady drivers, good accommodation, and through in | 
hours.” Congratulating yourself on the happy | 
change, you set off with fine spirit, in a fine new coach, | 
drawn by elegant grays, and manned by a decent look- | 
ing coachman; but alas, shortly after you are transfer- | 
red to an old worn out establishment, with ragged | 
cushions, broken doors, polluted in appearance, drawn | 
by old Ring-bone, Splint-leg, Club-foot, and Wheezer, 
which ought to have been discharged from the service 
years ago. The driver, degraded by dissipation and) 
crime, is more to be pitied than his team. He stops at 
every tavern, except those which hang out the temper-| 
ance sign; and when stimulated till he feels his own) 
importance, but can no longer observe the difference | 
between a level plain and steep ascent, loses his temper, | 
and curses and beats his jaded team, for the mere love 
of the cruel sport. 
Some relief is afforded the distressed passenger from | 





his unpleasant situation for a few minutes, by arriving | 
at the dinner stand, where he expects not only to be| 
provided with a fresh team and sober driver, but also | 
to be refreshed with some of the good accommodation | 
referred to in the bill. However, the stage is behind | 
the time, and what was lost on the last drive must be | 
made up on the next; and before the hungry passen-| 
ger gets fairly engaged at his dinner, the impatient dri-| 
ver blows his horn as the signal for starting; so that, in | 
the end, the good accommodation turns out to be a very 
hasty meal, only half finished, on cold scraps and bread | 
about half baked. They who keep stage passengers | 
know that the customer is compelled to stop where the 
stage does, and to eat such as is set before him, or starve. 
Now all this would be quite tolerable, if the expense 
was in keeping with the quality of the dinner and the 
time allowed for eating it—in a word, if the pay was 
in proportion to the accommodation, after the manner 
of a public house kept by ar honest lady of whom I 
Vol. I.—14 








heard in the southwest, whose bill of fare and prices. 
was in this laconic style: “Corn-bread and hommony 
doings, two bits; flour-bread and chicken doings, four 
bits.” But not so, generally, at stage houses. What- 
ever the fare may be, the bill is always up to high water 
mark, But let that pass—we off again, and are making 
some headway. 

After dinner is a dull hour of the day, especially to 
| those who have lost rest and sleep, and the passengers 
are soon dozing; but their pleasure is very short-lived, 
for before they have half finished their nap, they are 
roused by a modest request of the driver to get out and 
foot it up a long ascent, or over a layer of black loam 
too deep for the loaded stage to pass through, and rather 
soft for comfortable walking. It is not a little provok- 
ing, after paying for the privilege of riding, to be con- 
stantly afflicted with wet and muddy feet, by being 
obliged to walk over every difficult piece of road. Still 
it might be worse, far worse; for sometimes the stage 
gets wrong side up, and throws the passengers all in a 
heap; then all whose bones are not fractured, will be 
expected to take hold with the driver and assist in re- 
placing it, which is not remarkably pleasant, to say the 
least, especially if the coach be very muddy. After all 
these difficulties, you may get through, though long 
after the time appointed, and have at least this consola- 
tion left, you are still alive, which, under all the circum- 
stances, is great cause of gratitude. 

Exhausted with such scenes of toil, vexation, and 
exposure, the weary traveler longs for a change, such 
as will afford opportunity of rest and slumber. Well, 


here is the steam packet to convey him over the lake, 


or round the coast. This would be delightful, only for 
a few considerations, such as liability of being wrecked 
by storm, as in case of the Homer, or destruction by 
fire, of boat and life, as in case of the Lexineron, or 
by explosion, as in case of the Mosxexxe. It is true, 
we may hope to escape such fearful calamities as these, 
when voyaging on the deep, but there is one scourge 
which seldom suffers any to pass unhurt, namely, the 


'| sea-sickness, the very thought of which is appalling for 


weeks after. It is the most deathly feeling which I 
ever experienced, and I can scarcely conceive how any 
one could live through it in crossing the main ocean, 

Under the prostrating influence of this lothsome dis- 
order, the voyager longs for the port of destination, that 
he may once more stand erect on solid ground, and feel 
composed. But when he arrives, trouble of another 
sort meets him; before he clears the deck, he is sur- 
rounded by a swarm of porters, ravenous as hungry 
wolves, clamoring and scrambling for his baggage, as if 
the life of each depended on obtaining a few cents for 
the service of carrying it to the hotel; and should it 
once get out of his sight for one minute, he might 
think himself fortunate if he ever saw or heard of it 
again. 

Some of these difficulties, it is admitted, may be 
avoided by traveling in a private conveyance, as far as 
that mode is practicable, which on some accounts is 
much preferable ; but it will require more sacrifice of 
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time, impose on you much more care and fatigue ae 
the whole, and taking the wear and tear of horses and 
carriage into the account, will not in any wise abual 
the expense. 

These are some of the ordinary discomforts of jour-' 
neying. While suffering them you very soon get clear| 
of hundreds of dollars, perhaps earned by the toil and! 
care of years, and which might be laid out to much 
better advantage. The time is gone, the money is gone, 
your wardrobe is exhausted, your business neglected | 
and deranged; and what is gained by this sacrifice? 
Why, a momentary gratification of curiosity, and the 
honor of saying you have been abroad, have traveled | 
through more states than one, and have seen a few| 
things which some of your neighbors have not seen. | 
The pleasure of all this, if there be any left after de- || 
ducting the discomfort, is too dearly bought. It costs 
more than it comes to. 

To perform a journey when business, health, or duty 
requires it, is certainly well enough; but to me it is| 
matter of wonder that any one should ever travel for! 
pleasure, more especially any one who has any practi- 
cal knowledge on the subject. 

In reference to a Christian, the worst of the story 
remains to be told. Traveling is unfavorable to relig- 
ious prosperity. It divides the attention and dissipates 
serious thought—breaks off the regular course of duty, 
depriving the Christian traveler of the means of grace 
and the society of his religious friends, Beside, it 
throws him into taverns, steamboats and stages, crowd- 
ed chiefly with the careless, fashionable, dissipated, and | 
profane, with whom it is difficult to be associated in any | 
way, except for the purpose of imparting religious in-| 
struction, without sustaining spiritual loss. On this| 
subject I can speak with the more confidence, a word 
of admonition to my Christian friends, having proved 
by experience the truth of what I say. There is noth- 
ing better for the Christian than to be generally at home, 
“Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving 
the Lord.” And now, if any of your readers, who are 
tired of home, and anxious to make an experiment of 
the blessedness of packing trunks and band-boxes over 
mountains, to visit places of fashionable resort, &c., 
can profit aught by these few hints from one who has 
journeyed much—not, indeed, for pleasure or profit, 
but on duty, they are heartily welcome, and the object 
of this communication will be accomplished. 








IMPROMPTU. 
Ansunrine kindred, friends and home, 
Happy, whom duty bids to roam; 
His closing eve and rising morn, 
Toilsome may be, but not forlorn; 
No perils can his steps attend, 
Whom Powers omnipotent defend ; 
No fears his trusting heart annoy, 
To whom the promise whispers joy; 
Whom Jesus calls o’er earth to rove, 








He guides with light, and guards with love. H. 
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Original. 
THE HARP OF DAVID. 


BY REY. L. B. GURLEY. 


Many instances are related of the power of music 
over the passions of man; but none surpasses in inter- 
est the triumphs of the harp of the son of Jesse. Where 
did the youthful David acquire his skill in the science 
of harmony? ‘This is a question we leave to the cu- 
rious. Instrumental music may be traced to a period 
beyond the flood. Moses informs us that Jubal was 
the “father of all such as handle the harp and the or- 
gan.” But there were music and poetry before the 
harp and the organ were thought of. The soul of man 
is attuned to harmony; and no instrument can surpass 
in effect the melody of the human voice. Doubtless, 
the first lovely pair of our race made vocal the groves 
of Eden with strains of holy melody. 

The shepherd's reed may have been the instrument 
on which the sweet singer of Israel first tried his skill. 
But his was a soul which could take lessons of nature 
herself—nature, 


“______ whose garments were the clouds, 

Whose minstrels brooks, whose lamps the moon and stars, 

Whose organ choir the voice of many waters.” 
He read the heavens, the “work of God’s fingers, the 
moon and stars which he had ordained.” He caught 
the wild moaning of the mountain winds—he heard 
the stern voice of the maddening tempest—he listened 
to the whisper of the evening zephyr; and all that was 
moving, and all that was inspiring in their tones, he 
transferred to his obedient harp. Its notes were heard 
from the shadowing willow, when noon-day beams de- 
scended; and they mingled with the bleating of his 
flock, when the dews of evening fell on the hills of 
Judea. A poet has sweetly sung— 

“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”’ 


But no such destiny awaited David. The fame of the 
shepherd’s harp spread far and wide. It even reached 
the royal palace; and the minstrel was summoned to 
play in the presence of Saul. 

This sovereign had incurred the displeasure of God, 
by sparing alive Agag, from an impulse of vanity, that 
he might make a triumphant display of his success in 
arms. The Spirit of God departed from him, and, 
moreover, an “evil spirit from the Lord troubled him.” 
Dark, proud, and sullen, the soul of the ejected mon- 
arch felt all the bitterness of remorse. The voice of 
God had pronounced his doom, but he struggled hard 
against the decree of Heaven. And there were sea- 
sons when al! the darkness of despair enshrouded him— 
when his brow gathered gloom like the darkening thun- 
der cloud; and the storm of passions raged in his 
bosom; and the maniac’s glare was gentleness to the 
aspect of his troubled countenance. 

Who it was that suggested the tones of a harp to 
soothe his troubled spirit we are not distinctly informed ; 
but it must have been one who had felt on his own soul 
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its subduing influence. The fabled lyre of Orpheus, it 
is said, moved the surrounding rocks, and enchanted 
the listening trees with its enrapturing minstrelsy. But 
David’s harp was brought to soften the haughty spirit 
of a man forsaken of his God, and given up to the hard- 
ness of his own heart. It was a wondrous task. If 
the youthful minister often trembles beneath the cross, 
what must have been the feelings of the young shepherd 
as he entered the royal apartments, and appeared before 
the throne! Hitherto he had touched his harp amid 
embowering groves, or in the shepherd’s tent—did he 
not turn pale as he gazed on the troubled countenance 
of the fallen king? See, he lifts his eyes to heaven, 
and brings down his hand upon the wires of his well 
tried harp—he touches its finest chords and brings forth 
notes of sorrow. ‘They vibrate along the excited nerves 
of the stricken monarch, and reach the fount of feeling 
in his bosom. The imprisoned tears gush forth and 
roll in burning streams down the warrior’s cheek, and 
the rebel king sits convicted, overwhelmed, and subdued. 
What gave to the harp of David its wondrous power? 
was it merely the tones of the instrument, or was it the 
power of song? Doubtless both were used with effect ; 
but it was the inspiration of Heaven which gave to 
that harp its victory—doubtless, as his hand struck its 
sounding strings, his lips were touched with hallowed 
fire. 

O, what is music from a cold heart and thoughtless 
tongue! “Give us thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn,” and souls on fire with celestial love, and 
then give us harmony, and melody, and concert, and 
emphasis; and then, indeed, we may “sing unto the 
Lord, and make a joyful noise unto the Rock of our 
salvation’’"—we may come before him with thanksgiv- 
ing, and make a joyful noise unto him with psalms; 
and the blessed effect will even surpass the wondrous 
triumph of the harp of David. 
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Original. 
VITAL SPARK. 


BY MISS BAKER. 


Tue closing eyes were dim and dark, 
Life’s taper faded fast— 

I look’d, and lo! its latest spark 
Was quench’d by death’s cold blast. 


No ray of light was glimmering there, 
The form was cold and dead; 

Then turning, sad, I ask’d me where 
The vital spark had fled. 


Did the bright beam of heavenly light, 
That gave dust life before, 

Decline in shades of endless night, 
To rise and shine no more? 


O, no! it shines with purer light, 
Beyond the gloom of death’s dark night. 





Original. 
THE MESSIAH. 


BY REY. 5S, A. LATTA. 


Wurtz first-born prophets looked through distant time, 
And future years before them swiftly pass’d, 
Nations with pomp and kingly pride came forth, 

To rule the world, then sunk into the tomb— 

And other nations rose, and slept in death. 

Far down in time, like ocean’s wandering waves, 
New kings commenced their reign, new poets sung— 
New prophets lived—and birds and beasts were slain, 
To testify the death of Him “to come.” 

Like one who on the shore of ocean stands, 

When the blue wave lies still, and pendent stars 

At twilight gild the main; till the pale moon, 

With broader beams, comes forth on the deep sea, 
And last of all the sun lights up the day— 

So ancient seers look’d out on time’s broad sea. 
First, in the shadowy distance, scarcely seen, 
While age on age, like wave on wave, flowed on, 
They just discerned, through mists of centuries, 
The “promised seed” —the appointed Shiloh crowned. 
Tracing the opening vista they beheld 

An era of increasing light and joy; 

Beyond, far down, an age of darkness lay— 

An age of terror and the reign of death. 

Few prophets lived—few poets sung—few fires 
Were burning on the altar of the Lord, 

And they but dimly, till like oil-less lamps, 

‘Their beams expired and left the world in night. 
‘Intently through the years of fearful gloom, 

They traced long shadows, reaching down—half down 
The day of time; at length, like morning clouds 
Before the sun, they vanished in the light 

Of Bethlehem’s Star, which shed his effluent beams 
'O’er the world’s gloom, gilding the hoary locks 

Of coming years with hues like those which crown 
Angelic forms in the bright realms of bliss. 

| At length, the day long promis’d and desir’d 

| Arriv’d, fulfilling ancient prophecies. 

Earth slept, unconscious of its destiny, 

‘Not knowing the Messiah was at hand. 

‘Calm was the air, serene the cloudless heaven, 
When rose in brilliancy the star whose beams 

The wise men guided to the infant King. 

Mute was the shepherd throng and prostrate, while 
They wondered and adored. Silent their flocks— 
And silent all, except the vocal spheres, 

Where angels, with loud, bursting melodies, 

In strains of rapture sung, “Good will to man, 

On earth be peace and universal joy ; 

For unto you is born a Savior, who 

Is Christ the Lord—whose reign shall never end— 
Whose name shall be, Immanuel—God with us.” 
They, listening, not in vain, but full of faith, 

With joyful haste to Bethlehem repair, 

Approach the manger and the lowly couch, 

Where, with rich gifts, they bow themselves before 
The infant Majesty of earth and heaven. 
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Original. 
CLOSE THOUGHT.* 


BY REY. E. THOMSON, 


2. Ir has often been remarked that original discov- 
ery—original thought, is generally accidental. It may 
be so apparently, but not really. ‘Two facts may satisfy 
us of this, Ignorant men are not discoverers. New 
truths are revealed only to patient observers, and bold 
and persevering inquirers. Who discovered the circu- 
lation of the blood? Not the ignorant, thoughtless 
butcher; but the scientific, reflecting anatomist. Who 
diseovered the asteroids?’ They who by years of re- 
flection and observation were led to suspect their exist- 
ence. Who revealed the laws of the heavens? He 
who, for a life-time, had laid his head in intense and 
untiring thought about them, The least exertion may 
be sufficient to make a fortunate discovery, when a 
mind is filled with the rich results of long reflection; 
whereas the same reflection on the part of an unfur- 
nished mind may be utterly unproductive—as the weight 
of a grain may turn a scale-beam against a ton, after 
nearly twenty hundred weight have been put into the 
opposite dish. 

It frequently happens that discoveries are made simul- 
taneously in different parts of the world; but rarely is 
a discovery made in advance of the age. Roger Bacon 
is the only remarkable example of a mind outstripping 
the race by ages, and the Pope excommunicated him 
and imprisoned him ten years for supposed dealings 
with the devil. The human mind, during the dark 
ages, scarce ever shot a spark into the regions of sci- 
ence; but when the intellectual night receded, the beams 
of a thousand stars mingled their light for the illumina- 
tion of Europe, and each nation had her constellation. 
Simultaneous discoveries are the legitimate offspring of 
the times. The discoveries do not illustrate the age, 
but the age develops the discoveries, ‘They are the ne- 
cessary results of the accumulations of generations of 
excitement, and ages of progressive thought. 

3. It may be objected that the happiest productions 
in the department of faste, at least, are often the sudden 
effusions of moments of inspiration. Granting that an 
extraordinary genius may take happy flights in unpre- 
pared moments, is that any reason why ordinary minds 
should wait for poetic breathing? In judging of the 
labor expended upon any given production, an unprac- 
ticed composer may be deceived. ‘That which smells 
most of the lamp is not really the most elaborate. A 
celebrated critic pronounced the finest writing to be such 
as a reader would imagine exceedingly easy to equal, | 
and yet such, that whoever should attempt to imitate, | 
would perspire over his task, It is the half-finished | 
production which leaves the marks of labor. 

A distinguished clergyman of my acquaintance, | 
whenever he preached a long, and learned, and involved | 
sermon, generally apologized by saying that he had not | 





time to prepare a short and simple one. A celebrated | 
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* Concluded from page 83. 
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barrister of one of our eastern cities is said to employ 
a style which is the personification of simplicity, and 
yet he is perhaps more studious and laborious in his 
preparations for the bar than all his competitors. A 
little tract sometimes costs more labor than a volume. 
The perfected composition, like the finished edifice, is 
the result of double toil, labor in erecting, and labor in 
removing the scaffolding, and scraping away the traces 
of the tools. It is said of Pericles, “who lightened, 
thundered, and astonished Greece,” that he never spake 
extempore, nor even ventured to deliver an opinion 
without ample preparation. Virgil occupied ten years 
in writing six books of the inead. Nota single page 
of fine writing was ever produced without much intel- 
lectual effort; a solitary sentence may express the result 
of years of thought. The harvest may be gathered in 
a day, but ploughing and planting and growth require 
time. If inspiration may be relied on, why does it not 
operate upon the indolent as well as the active, the fool 
as well as the wise man? He, who, too idle to think, 
sits and sighs, and invokes the Muses, will drink the 
Lethean, sooner than the Pierian spring. 

4, The privileges of the University will not supply 
the want of thought; but strong, continuous thought, 
will atone for the want of them. I hope that this re- 
mark will neither be misunderstood, nor misrepresented. 
I trust I am as deeply impressed with the value of clas- 
sical studies as any man ought to be; though I regard 
them not as education itself, but as its instruments. 
Their chief value results from the mental discipline 
which they afford. How sadly mistaken, then, is he, 
who relies upon his literary privileges merely, for future 
greatness. He selects the best University, matriculates 
regularly, carelessly cons his lessons, but slurs over 
every difficult passage; relies much upon the aid of his 
superior classmates, and places his head upon the reci- 
tation bench in the vain hope that the intellects of others 
operating upon his passive soul, will mold him into a 
genius, as the hammer of the blacksmith shapes the 
iron upon his anvil into a horse-shoe. Verily such an 
one has his reward—a sheep-skin. But can the drone 
thus purchase mental power with his father’s gold. 
No. Nature spurns the insulting proposition, and says, 
“Thy money perish with thee.” Better for such an 
one that he had never opened a page of Virgil or of 
Homer—that the temple of science had for ever closed 
its gates against him. At the termination of his colle- 
giate course, the University clothes him with its honors; 
the world expects him to stand “a man;” the father 
fondly looks to him for a realization of the delusive 
dream he had indulged concerning his cherished idol. 
He enters upon the duties of active life; but, lo! per- 
haps in the very first collision with the vigorous mind 


| of the self-taught woodsman, he is demonstrated to be 


a learned fool. He deserves the sting of scorpions; 
but his mortification is keener than the lash of an exter- 
minating angel. This is no fancy sketch, It has many 
prototypes in real life. Nor is it much to be wondered 
at; but it is strange, passing strange, that so many of 


| the modern “tmprovements” in the plan of education 
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should be based upon a similar delusion. I refer to in- 
terpretations, interlinear translations, &c., &c., by 
which thought is superseded, and the very purpose for 
which the classics ought to be valued is frustrated. 
When the ancient poet Zschylus drew a picture of a 
great man, (a picture which, presented in the theatre, 
caused all the audience to turn to Aristides, as he whom 
it precisely suited,) he painted a field deeply ploughed, 
and therefore richly productive. 
BaSeiay drone did peeves xxgmroduevoc, 
The following is a literal translation of this part of the 
description : 
“Reaping in mind the produce of the deep furrow.” 

It is because the precious mental fruit springs from 
the deep furrow, that the classics are so valuable—they 
are the plough-share. T’o render them easy, by injudi- 
cious aids, is to grind your plough-share into dust, and 
scatter it over moral turf. ‘The mere information they 
communicate is of little consequence. 

There have been men who have arisen to eminence 
without classical attainments; but they acquired by 
other means, that habit of thought which the classics 
are so peculiarly calculated to confer. As examples, 
take Franklin and Cobbett, the one an American phi- 
losopher, the other a British statesman—one was the 
glory of a former age, the other the glory of the pres- 
ent. What was the secret of their eminence? 

“T learned grammar (says Cobbett) when I was a 
private soldier, on the pay of sixpenceaday. The edge 
of my berth, or that of my guard-bed, was my seat to 
study in; my knap-sack was my book-case, and a bit 
of board lying on my lap was my writing-table. In 
winter time it was rarely that I could get any evening 
light but that of the fire, and only my turn, even of that. 
To buy a pen ora sheet of paper, I was compelled to 
forego some portion of food, though in a state of half 
starvation. I had no moment of time that I could call 
my own; and I had to read and write amidst the talk- 
ing, laughing, singing, whistling, and bawling of at 
least half a score of the most thoughtless of men, and 
that, too, in the hours of freedom from all control.” 
Here was discipline. Here was the habit of self-con- 
trol—of close, patient, vigorous thought. 

5. There are some who have fallen into the sad mis- 
take, that reading is a substitute for thinking. This 
has been the curse of thousands. The age is emphati- 
cally a reading one. We read in infancy, in childhood, 
in manhood and old age; literally, we read ourselves 
from the cradle to the tomb. Scarce has an infant time 
to open its eyes upon the world, before it is tied to a 
stool to learn its book; and a man is considered an ig- 
noramus, unless he has read a line of pages large enough 
to reach from the earth to the moon. It often happens 
that a father congratulates himself upon the genius of 
his son, and the sure omens of his future eminence, 
simply because he is fond of reading. He seems to 
think the mind a repository, and that the process of 
making a great man consists in filling it up with books, 
and then putting it into some important situation in 
life to give occasion to its operations; as though the 








soul were a tea-kettle, and you could fill it up, and set 
it over the fire, and produce the breathings of genius 
ad libitum. 'To such a father I would say, beware, lest 
thy son prove an intellectual epicure—a dreaming fool. 
Such a caution is more necessary at this period, be- 
cause much of our reading matter is worthless. It must 
be admitted that literature is increased, but is it not also 
diluted? Authors are multiplied, but is genius advan- 
ced? Every thing now is done by steam. Books are 
written and read in a hurry. There is evidently a de- 
generacy in the producing mind. Books seem to make 
up in size what they lack in sense, and often, a grain 
of the solid gold of an old author is hammered into a 
flimsy octavo, to be called a “new book.” The eccen- 
tric John Randolph once remarked in Congress, that he 
wished there were but two books in the world, “the 
Bible and Will Shakspeare.” Although I demur, in 
part, to the selection of that erratic genius, I acknowl- 
edge the wisdom on which the suggestion is founded. 

Books are needed to convey information, and to stim- 
ulate the mind. When used for these purposes, they 
are legitimately employed ; but when they are used for 
amusement instead of instruction, or to relieve the mind 
instead of assist it in cogitation, their tendency is per- 
nicious. Equally so, when they fill up ali the atten- 
tion, and leave no time or motive for thought. The 
mind always flowing in the track of borrowed ideas is 
weak—inactive—dependent. It has no tendency to 
observe, no curiosity to inquire, no capacity to produce. 
It is destitute of original conceptions, of lofty thought, 
of elevated purpose. 

To excite the mind, and supply it with ideas, go 
rather to nature than to books. The heavens and the 
earth ofler food to the soul. Would you have pure and 
original thoughts? Go to the only pure and original 
fountain of ideas—nature. There lie on all her pages, 
the beautiful and the sublime. Go send your soul to 
pillow herself upon the green earth, or enthrone herself 
upon the heavens; bid her sail upon the whirlwind, 
step into the terrific tempest; place her ear to the thun- 
der, and open her eye upon the lightning’s path. She 
shall meet with ideas of beauty and of grandeur, and 
hold fellowship with Him who maketh the earth his 
footstool, the heavens his throne, the thunder his voice, 
the clouds his chariot, and whose footsteps are on the 
wings of the wind. What is the secret of success in 
medicine, in law, in divinity, in oratory? Thought. 
Who is the distinguished doctor? lawyer? divine? 
He who is given to patient observation and reflection. 
Show me the philosopher who was more fond of books 
than of nature. Was it Aristotle, who gave laws to 
Europe for more than thirteen centuries? Was it Ba- 
con, who poured such a flood of light upon the fields 
of philosophy? Was it Newton, who unraveled the 
laws of the universe? Was it Locke, who applied the 
principles of the inductive philosophy to mind? Was 
it Bichat, who carried the same principles into the phys- 
iological sciences? No, no. 

How did the ancient poet do? Homer had no 
books—and yet, for his image, the temple of fame opens 
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her “holy of holies,” and sends up the sweetest incense 
that ever exhaled from her altars. His soul kept house 
in the universe. The stenery of his native land sup- 
plied him with ideas, and like the widow’s cruse of oil, 
was never exhausted or diminished by the using. he 
naked rocks of the AZgean fired his mind. His heart, 
like the Holian harp, was responsive to the passing 
breeze. “Sublimity covered him all the day long, and 
dwelt beneath his shoulders.” He was blessed for the 
precious things of heaven, for the dew, and for the deep 
that coucheth beneath, and for the precious things 
brought forth by the sun, and for the precious things 
put forth by the moon, and for the ¢hief things of the 
ancient mountains, and for the precious things of the 
lasting hills. The mind can scarcely fail to bring good 
tidings when its feet are upon the mountains. _It is not, 
however, by an idle ramble that nature’s beauties can 
be perceived. These are hidden from every eye that 
hath not been taught to dwell upon them. It wasa 
beautiful idea of the ancients, that the heavens and the 
earth are an allegorical representation, under the exter- 
nal form of which are couched ideas which the wise 
only can read. The soul formed to contemplation sees 
a thousand charms never revealed to the untutored 
mind. Before it, the wilderness breaks forth into sing- 
ing, and the solitary place buds and blossoms as the 
rose. ‘T'o such a mind the universe is like Anacreon’s 
lyre, which, whatever was the poet’s theme, or however 
he swept its chords, sounded out Jove only from its 
strings. 

O let me listen to the ravished mind that has been 
musing on the fields! “Her lips drop as the honey- 
comb; honey and milk are under her tongue, and the 
smell of her garments, is like the smell of Lebanon.” 

Whence does the metaphysician draw his ideas? 
By turning his mind’s eye inward, surveying the facul- 
ties, and their operations, tracing the thought through 
its stages—studying the laws of memory, imagination, 
judgment—making the soul the theme of its own ob- 
servations. ‘Thus was Locke, Reid, Brown, Stewart, 
Cousin, taught. 

Who is the successful minister? The book-worm? 
Nay—the diligent student of his own heart. It was 
from his own bosom, next to the Bible, that Massilon 
drew his eloquence, Whitefield his power, Wesley his 
charm. Here, in the mysterious workings of the bo- 
som, as in a mirror, you may behold the secret springs 
of human action, the various phases of human charac- 
ter, the deformity, and hideousness, and devilishness of 
depraved humanity. Here you may examine the ex- 
cuses of the sinner, and his refuges of lies; here, see his 
fears and forebodings, his hopes and doubts; here trace 
the silent, melting, mellowing energies of the Divine 
Spirit, and the hellish suggestions of the invisible foe. 
O there are wells of inspiration in each human bosom, 
whence angel souls might draw! Here is the true Cas- 
talian fountain. Drink, drink deep, and then trust your 
pen, or tongue, for vivid delineations of burning 
thought. Inspired by communion with his own heart, 
the minister cannot but be eloquent. He comes forth 
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on vantage ground. He has obtained a perfect knowl- 
edge of the inmost workings of his hearers’ hearts: 
«“ As face answereth to face in water, so the heart of 
man to man.” The audience sit in mute astonishment. 
The stillness (like that of death) is interrupted only 
by the falling tear, or the half-suppressed sigh. No 
wonder. An unseen hand goes forth from the preacher 
into each bosom, and searches it; every one is con- 
scious, that for the time, he is a prisoner chained by the 
heart. It is almost as though one rose from the grave. 

What gave to Shakspeare his power? Surely he 
knew little of books. He read scarce any thing but 
human nature. Hence he drew whatever of sublimity, 
of fire, of elegance, of sweetness, inspired his song— 
and hence he derived that indescribable charm, which 
is spread over all his pages. O that it had been sanc- 
tified ! 

But you inquire, if poets and orators have gone to 
nature for ideas, may we not go tothem? Go rather 
to the substance than the shadow. Go to the pure foun- 
tain, not the polluted stream. ‘Think not so meanly of 
your soul as to suppose it unworthy, er incompetent, 
to receive a thought fresh from its source. T'o you, the 
universe opens its rich and abundant fields of thought. 
|If you would know their native fragrance and sweet- 
ness, you must gather them with yourownhand. But 
if ideas could be derived from books, fresh and green 
as we receive them from nature, there would yet be a 
reason why we should rely upon our own efforts. The 
strength, and health, and happiness of the soul, is de- 
pendent upon the proper exercise of its faculties. 

6. Rhetoric and logic have been supposed, by some, 
to be swbstitutes for thought. I quarrel not with these 
sciences. They have a beneficial influence on the mind, 
and are to be ranked high among elevated studies. But 
so far from being substitutes for thought, thought is a 
substitute for them. They may be serviceable, but they 
are not essential to the poet or orator. ‘They did not 
go before, to dig the channel in which the stream of 
genius should flow forth; they merely followed to ob- 
serve its direction, and map the tributaries which swell 
the sweeping tide. 

With all the logic and rhetoric of Aristotle, a man 
could never produce an original thought, any more than 
a surveyor, with his compass, could call into existence 
the mountain he surveys. 

Think—if you would be eloquent; think—and the 
brain will send down its influence upon the heart, and 
‘the heart will pour up its heated, reddened current to 
‘the brain; and the brain will radiate afresh its exciting 
influence upon the heart—and then, the tongue cannot 
avoid eloquence. She will come down, and seat her- 
self upon the lips. 

Does the excited heart need direction as to the manner 
of its pulsations? As well teach the earth how to 
‘move in her orbit. You cannot, if you would, direct. 
As well attempt to give laws to the earthquake, or the 
volcano, or learn the exploding magazine how it shall 
expand. The excited heart scorns to think of rhetoric 
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and enraptured spectators of her motions. ‘They cease 
to be teachers, and become silent and humble, but en- 
chanted worshipers. What was the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes? The outbursting of an overflowing soul. 
What the eloquence of Logan? The plaints of a 
wounded heart? What the eloquence of Tecumseh ? 
The eruptions of pent-up revenge and indignation, 
There is no rhetoric like that of the stimulated spirit. 
Who would lecture on the arrangements of arguments 
to the prisoner pleading for his life? Who would teach 
the inflexions of the voice, which are suitable for com- 
mand, to the pilot, with his eye on the headland, the 
breakers, the midnight ocean storm, while his whole 
soul is roused to a struggle with the maddened elements? 
Would you preach on the tones appropriate for suppli- 
cation to Dives putting his head out from the flames of 
perdition, to call on Abraham for a drop of water to 
cool his tongue? 

Rhetoric and logic have their uses—they do not pre- 
cede, they follow thought. They may be concerned to 
criticise, to subdue, and chasten. But even in this of- 
fice, let them be watched with suspicion. If you have 
written a line with a throbbing bosom, beware, then— 
beware how you put the rude hand of cold criticism 
upon it. Nature is nature’s best interpreter. 

These sciences find their occasions of service in the 
outset of the mind; but they only attend it in its gro- 
veling walks. They are earthly instruments, and fitted 
only for terrestrial vallies. Once wrap the soul ina 
chariot of flames, and like Elijah ascending the heavens, 
it will fling away its staff and mantle. 


Original. 
MY PARENTS’ GRAVES. 


Tuer is, remote from cities far, 
A lovely spot of earth, 

Which is, to my sad heart, more dear 
Than years of graceless mirth, 

*Tis not that wealth and taste have spread 
Enchantment o’er the scene— 

For there no column rears its head, 
Nor weeping marble’s seen. 

’*Tis not that nature of her store 
More lavish there has been; 

Shedding her choicest graces o’er 
The sunny, flow’ry glen; 

Nor is it that I ever spent 
One smiling moment there; 

But tears instead, whene’er I went, 
Were all I had to share. 

Yet sorrow to it charms hath given, 
Which joy could ne’er impart; 

No spot beneath the dome of heaven, 
Is held so near my heart. 

Thither how oft is memory borne 
On strong affection’s waves! 

For ever there my thoughts shall roam, 
Around my parents’ graves. 

Louisville, Ky., January, 1841. 


Euiza. 
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THE MARTYRS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


Ir will produce a strong and encouraging impression 
on the mind of every believer, to hear how the first 
Christians, having received the light of the Gospel, wil- 
lingly sacrificed fortune and life for their Savior, and 
proved, by their actions, that they were true followers 
of Him who gave his life for the salvation of the whole 
world. The martyrdom of primitive Christians is re- 
lated in sublime simplicity, and shows that the Lord of 
life gives his followers the most triumphant victory over 
the most cruel death. 

Some Christians, from the city Scillita, in Numidia, 
were, in the year 200, brought before the tribunal of 
the proconsu! Saturninus. He said unto them, “ You 
can receive pardon from our emperors, (Severus and 
Caracalla,) if you turn in good faith to our gods.” 
One of them answered, “We have done evil to no- 
body, nor spoken evil to any body; but for all the evil 
which you have done to us, we did thank you. We 
praised the true Lord and King for all things.” The 
proconsul answered, “ We are also pious, and we swear 
by the genius of the emperor, our lord, and we pray 
for his welfare, which you must do likewise.” Where- 
upon Speratus said, “I know of no genius of the ruler 
of this earth; but I serve my God in heaven, whom no 
man has ever seen, nor can see. I pay my taxes for 
all that I buy, for I acknowledge the emperor as my 
lord; but I can only worship my Lord, the King of all 
kings, the Lord of all nations. Then the proconsul 
sent the Christians back into their prison till the next 
day. When they appeared again the next day, he ex- 
horted them once more, and granted to them a respite 
of three days. But Speratus answered, in the name 
of the others, “I am a Christian, and we are all Chris- 
tians. We will not forsake the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Do with us as you please!” ‘They were sen- 
tenced to be beheaded, because they acknowledged them- 
selves Christians, and would not show to the emperor 
the honor “due to him.” When they received the 
sentence, they thanked God, and arriving at the place 
of execution, they fell again on their knees with thanks- 
giving. 

A few years later, three young men, Stevocatus, Sa- 
turninus, Secundulus, and the young women, Perpetua 
and Felicitas, all yet catechumens, were arrested at 
Carthago. Their imprisonment and sufferings show 
us the most beautiful combination of the power of 
Christian faith with the most tender sensibility. Per- 
petua, a woman twenty-two years old, mother of s 
child, which she bore on her breast, entered the prison 
with the peculiar tenderness of her sex—besides the 
struggle against nature, which dreads death, in the most 
courageous—and with those sentiments of pure hu- 
manity, whose claims Christianity fully acknowledges, 
and which, when genuine, religion makes only more 
lively and tender, but which, nevertheless, must be sa- 
crificed to the One to which all things must be subos- 
dinated. The mother of Perpetua was a Christian, 
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but her old father was yet a heathen. The life of his 
daughter was very dear to him, but he still more feared 
the disgrace, that she should be put to death for her 
Christian faith, As soon as they were brought into 
the police office, the old father came to her and urged 
her to deny Christ. She pointed him to a vessel which 
lay on the ground, and said, “Can I call this vessel 
any thing else than what itis?” No. “Forthe same 
reason I can say nothing else, than that I am a Chris- 
tian.” In the meantime, they were baptized; for the 
clergymen could often, by giving money to the jailor, 
gain free access to the imprisoned Christians, in order 
to perform their oflice. It was in this case, perhaps, 
not necessary, as they were yet not put in such close 
confinement. Perpetua said, “The Spirit told me at 
my baptism that I should ask for nothing else than pa- 
tience.” A few days afterwards they were cast into 
the dungeon. “I trembled,” said she, “because I never 
had been in such darkness. O, what ahardday. The 
great heat from the number of the confined, the harsh 
treatment by the soldiers, and, most of all, I was tor- 
mented by anxiety for my child.’ The deacons who. 
administered to them the communion, (the Lord’s 
supper,) procured them for money a better room, where 
they were separated from the other criminals, Perpetua 
took now her child to her breast, felt comforted, and| 
spoke consoling words to her friends. “'The dungeon,” 
said she, “has become a palace to me.” 

The aged father was informed that the trial should 
take place. He hastened to her and said, “ My daugh- 
ter, have pity on my gray hairs!—have pity on thy 
father! If I yet deserve to be called thy father—if I 
have brought thee up to thy blooming age—if I have 
preferred thee to all thy brothers, O do not expose me 
to such public disgrace! Look upon thy mother—look 
upon thy aunt—look upon thy son, who cannot live if 
thou diest! Give up thy high mind, and let us not 
all be ruined, for none of us will dare to speak if thou 
diest.”” Whilst he said this, he kissed her hands, 
threw himself at her feet, called her, with tears, not 
his daughter, but his sovereign. “The gray hairs of 
my father,” said the daughter, “pain me. O, that he 
alone in my family should not rejoice at my sufferings!” 
Then she addressed him, “ When I stand before the 
tribunal, the will of God shall be done; for know, my 
father, that we are not our own, but God’s.” When 
this decisive moment came, the old father was again 
present, in order to try, for the last time, all his influ- 
ence with the daughter. The governor said to Per- 
petua, “Have pity on the gray hairs of thy father, 
have pity on the tender child! Bring a sacrifice in 
honor of the emperor.” “I cannot do it.” “Are you 
a Christian?” “Yes, I am a Christian.” Her fate 
was decided. Perpetua said, “1 felt for my unhappy 
old father as much as he did for me.” They were all 
sentenced at the approaching anniversary of the inau- 
guration of the young Cesar, Geta, to amuse the peo- 
ple and the soldiers by being thrown before the wild 
beasts. They returned joyfully to the dungeon; yet 


She begged her old father to let her have the infant to 
give it the breast once more; but the father would not 
send it to her. 
Felicitas, while in the dungeon, gave birth to a child, 
and the jailor said to her, during her labor, “As thou 
sufferest now already, what wilt thou do when thou art 
thrown before the wild beasts?” She answered, “ Now 
I myself suffer what I suffer, but then another will suf- 
fer for me, because I shall suffer for him. 
It was the custom, originating from the human sacri- 
fices, which were ordered in the African Baal worship, 
to dress the criminals in priestly garments. According 
to this custom, they sought to make the Christian men 
appear as priests of Saturnus, the women as priestesses 
of Ceres. But it was refused in a noble manner, wor- 
thy of the free spirit of a Christian. “Voluntarily,” 
said they, “have we been brought here, not to give up 
the liberty of our consciences. We have sacrificed our 
lives to be saved from doing such things.” The heath- 
ens themselves acknowledged the justice of this claim, 
and yielded. 

Before they received the death-blow, being already 
lacerated, they took a farewell of each other, interchang- 
ing the holy kiss of Christian brotherhood. 


THE TRIUMPH. 
GENESIS xxxul, 26. 

Let me go, the day is breaking, 
Dear companions, let me go; 
We have spent a night of waking 
In the wilderness below. 
Upward now I bend my way, 
Part we here at break of day. 


Let me go, I may not tarry, 

Wrestling thus with doubts and fears; 
Angels wait my soul to carry 

Where my beck’ning Lord appears. 
Friends and kindred, weep not so, 
If you love me, let me go. 


We have travel’d long together, 
Hand in hand, and heart to heart, 
Both through fair and stormy weather, 
And ’tis hard—’tis hard to part; 
While I sigh farewell to you, 
Answer, one and all—adieu! 


’Tis not darkness gathering round me 
That withdraws me from your sight, 

Walls of flesh no more can bind me, 
But, translated into light, 

Like the lark on mounting wing, 

Though unseen, you hear me sing. 


Heaven’s broad day hath o’er me broken, 
Far beyond earth’s span of sky; 
Am Idying? By this token 
Know that I have ceased to die. 
Would you solve the mystery ? 








Perpetua did not suppress a mother’s tender feeling. 
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Come up hither—come and see! 
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Original. 
THE FEMALE MISSIONARY. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. C. H. KIDDER. 


CuristTiaANiITY not only elevates woman to her 
proper sphere, and insures her the respect to which, by 
nature, she is entitled, but also opens a wide field for 
the exercise of those peculiar talents and virtues which 
under the influence of a pure religion are resplendent 
in her character. When prompted by ardent piety, the 
most retired walks of domestic life are enlivened by her 
cheerfulness, and hallowed by the benign influence of 
her devotedness to God. Her humane attentions miti- 
gate in a thousand forms the lot of suffering humanity ; 
they soothe the pains of sickness and the anguish of 
death. In no situation is she destitute of means for 
winning souls to Christ, while her noblest energies, 
combined with the highest wisdom, find ample scope 
in giving character to the youthful mind, and in appro- 
priately training the immortal spirit for its present and 
future destinies. 

When, moreover, we regard Christianity not only as 
designed to be enjoyed, and to be practiced in order to 
its enjoyment, but also as the means of staying the 
desolations of sin, and of saving souls from death— 
when, as the only hope of a lost world, it becomes the 
duty of those who have proved the saving power of the 
Gospel to carry it to the ends of the earth—even this 
enterprise, than which human thought cannot conceive, 
nor human agency execute a nobler—this enterprise 
may receive important aid both from the sympathies and 
services of woman. 

Those who have fixed upon the correct standard of 
human greatness, no longer search for examples among 
the annals of strife and slaughter. To be truly great, 
man must assimilate his Maker, and rise in the moral 
image of God. The day is coming in which he will not 
covet distinctions gained through power and conquest, 
and for the sake of which he has trampled upon whatever 
was dear to humanity. In that day, the humble virtues 
of the Christian will be of greater price than all the tro- 
phies of mad ambition. Then, doubtless, many a brow 
that has been adorned with a diadem, will, to say the 
least, wear a far less radiant crown than others, which 
in this life never even assumed the gaudy trappings of 
fashion. And in view of that day, what lady would not 
prefer the allotments of a Mrs. Judson, a Mrs. Wins- 
low, and others, who have suffered and died for Christ, 
to that of a Joan of Arc, a Mary, or an Elizabeth? 

It is cause of joy that females of this age have set 
before them the examples of many of their own sex 
who, from the part they have taken in the great work 
of the world’s conversion, have secured that which is 
infinitely above any emolument or dignity within the 
power of man to confer. They may remain unnoticed 
in history and unknown to fame; but they have re- 
ceived “the honor that cometh down from God.” Per- 
haps no age ever furnished a greater number of such 
examples than the present. That they may be abun- 
dantly multiplied should be the prayer of all who feel 
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| for a “world lying in wickedness.” The fields are still 

“white for the harvest,” and the petition of all faithful 
disciples is for more laborers. May they be raised up 
from among the readers of these pages! 

The desire vf encouraging any whv are willing to 
contemplate the whole duty that God may require of 
them, prompts an endeavor to exhibit a few traits in 
the character of one who esteemed it a privilege to 
consecrate her life to the cause of her Redeemer. Her 
history, as a Christian, is short but eventful. She was 
the first, and is hitherto the only missionary from the 
United States known to have labored and found a 
grave in South America. 

Up to the nineteenth year of her age, Miss Cynthia 
Harriet Russell was known to an extensive circle of 
relatives and acquaintances, as a beloved and dutiful 
daughter, an affectionate sister, an enthusiastic scholar, 
an interesting associate, and a devoted friend. Pos- 
sessed of an extraordinary vivacity of mind, and buoy- 
ancy of feeling, she was an ornament of the domestic 
and social circle, and her presence not unfrequently 
enlivened the festivities of the ball-room and scenes 
devoted to pleasure. Hitherto no permanent impres- 
sions had been made on her mind, by the most impor- 
tant of all subjects, and very little of her attention did 
that receive. She at length became deeply and exper- 
imentally convinced that the pursuit of happiness amid 
the fascinations of mirth and gayety, would end in bit- 
ter disappointment. We have her own testimony: 
“T sought the phantom in the halls of pleasure— 
I mingled in the throng that knelt at the shrine of 
fashion—I entered the crowded gates of folly, and 
glided through the mazes of the giddy dance—but no, 
not there! With the merry music of the dance, and 
the heartless laugh of the dancer, a voice was mingled 
that whispered to my aching heart, sick of the scenes 
in which I was mingling, ‘Immortal being, dost thou 
seek to satisfy the cravings of thine undying soul in 
joys that perish with the hour? Can the allurements 
of pleasure give peace to thy rational and accountable 
mind? It may not be! Pay not here thine adora- 
tion! Happiness dwells not within the grasp of this 
thoughtless throng—her abode is in a purer, brighter 
realm—her home is on high—her dwelling place in 
heaven.’ I turned and knelt at the feet of my Savior, 
I bowed at the altars of God, and happiness was mine.” 

Her conversion took place while a member of the 
Amenia Seminary, Dutchess county, N. Y. She was 
there reviewing her whole course of study and extend- 
ing her acquaintance with the mathematical sciences, 
for which she cherished a decided fondness. Although 
with this event she did not lose her relish for study, 
yet the objects for which she lived and learned, became 
entirely changed. She gave evidence to all of being a 
new creature in Christ Jesus, “walking in newness of 
life.’ At an early period she attached herself to the 
Church of which she continued a member until death. 

As detail is not designed in this brief sketch, many 
scenes of deep and tender interest connected with her 





life will be passed over in silence. 
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The following lines were written immediately after 
her conversion, and are subjoined to illustrate the new 
character which had now been given to all her thoughts 
and feelings. Like other fragments from her pen that 
have been preserved, they are the spontaneous effusion 
of a soul warm with gratitude and invigorated by 
hope—penned without reference to the rules of the 
art or apprehension of criticism. Indeed, she is not 
known to have ever composed a line of poetry with a 
view to publication. 

EASTER SUNDAY. 
Nature, rejoice, for thy Maker has risen— 
- Let thine incense of praise, like gratitude, rise; 
Man, let thy soul soar above its clay prison, 
And in rapture ascend to its primitive skies. 


Break forth in gladness! for death is subdued— 
Our Savior hath died, but hath risen again— 

The fell fiend is conquered, the sepulchre strewed 
With the conqueror’s laurels, who in it was lain. 


Roll on in rapture, sweet rivers and streams! 
Like you, I am bound to a happier home— 

To “the home of the waters” your path onward gleams, 
Where the Peris are waiting the tributes that come. 


And my eye is fixed on a far better land, 
To “the home of the blessed” I’m wending my road, 
Where the ransomed of earth at the pearly gates stand, 
And angels shout welcome t’ the city of God. 


To expiate sin my Redeemer hath died, 

He hath slept in the tomb to conquer its pride— 
He hath yieided to death, but death’s reign is o’er, 
His arrow is stingless—he can wound us no more, 


Then, nature, I join thee to swell the glad song, 

Let earth, sea and sky the same chorus prolong, 

The Savior has conquered the tomb, death and sin— 
He has risen triumphant—let us glorify him! 


In November, 1836, Miss Russell became connected 
in marriage with Rev. D. P. Kidder, and immediately 
thereafter removed from Wetang, the seat of her pa- 
ternal residence, in the delightful valley of the Housa- 
tonic river, to Rochester, N. Y., where her husband 
was then stationed as a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. In this new and extended field of 
Christian exertion, her feelings became deeply interest- 
ed. She was conscious that with her youth and brief 
experience as a Christian, her only hope of sustaining 
the responsibilities devolving upon her, would be in 
the Divine assistance. For that she fervently sought. 
She was unremitting in her attentions on the Sabbath 
School, the class, and the prayer meeting; while it was 
her pleasure to co-operate with her female friends in 
every practicable branch of benevolence and Christian 
effort. Her visits to the poor and afflicted were not un- 
frequent; and to what extent, in the discharge of these 
varied duties, she became endeared to a numerous and 
affectionate people, let their remembrance bear witness. 

In entering into the responsible relations of a pas- 
tor’s wife, she had contemplated not only the privi- 
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leges to which she would thus be introduced, but also 
the trials. She fully understood and admired the sys- 
tem of an itinerant ministry, notwithstanding the in- 
conveniences to which it subjects the family of the 
minister, Writing on this subject, she remarked, 
“Our home is in the hearts of our people;” subjoin- 
ing the sentiment that although her residence might 
be repeatedly transferred among strangers, yet she 
would hope to find, even there, other homes, perhaps 
equally dear, while the former would in no case be 
abandoned, but, on the contrary, rendered sacred by 
the tender and hallowed recollections of the past. 

If, indeed, there be any philosophy in the precept of 
one of the philosophers of Greece, “Let no day pass 
without having gained a friend,” then truly, a life 
spent in multiplying the pure and exalted friendships 
that subsist between the pastoral family, and a Chris- 
tian congregation, is one of no ordinary privilege. 

In the course of the following year her husband 
received an appointment as missionary to Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Although such an appointment had been unso- 
licited, and indeed but a short time anticipated, and 
would of necessity involve the subject of this notice in 
all the consequences of a long and perhaps final sep- 
aration from kindred and country, yet on her part it 
was cheerfully acceded to. Nor was the question of 
duty in her case regarded as it has been in many simi- 
lar instances—as separate and independent from deter- 
minations already fixed. In short, she had considered 
the act of becoming a Christian as one of entire con- 
secration to God, requiring every sacrifice that could be 
promotive of his glory. Hence, it was not a question 
absolutely, “Is it my duty to become a missionary?” 
but, rather, “ Being a Christian, can I be most useful 
abroad?”’ Regarding the world as “the field, is it 
the order of Providence that I should occupy a foreign 
allotment?” She, moreover, considered the decisions 
of proper authorities of the Church as a satisfactory 
indication of the will of Providence, and suffered no 
personal considerations to divert her from a prompt 
compliance. 

The separation from her beloved friends in Rochester 
occurred in Sept., 1837, and was rendered less painful in 
anticipation of a visit to her parents and friends in Con- 
necticut. In that visit she renewed the fond and deep 
attachments which her affectionate heart ever cherished 
towards her relatives; and after a few weeks, accompa- 
nied by one of her sisters, bade a tender farewell to the 
home and scenes of her childhood. A month elapsed, 
while engaged in necessary preparations in the cities 
of New York and Boston, after which, on the 13th of 
November, we embarked from the latter port for our 
foreign destination. 

Mrs. Kidder had anticipated much satisfaction from 
the voyage at sea. Unfortunately, by the protracted 
affliction of sea-sickness, this was greatly diminished. 
But notwithstanding being thus very much reduced in 
health and spirits, she was deeply alive to the various 
interesting phenomena which successive changes of 
latitude developed, both in the sky and in the waters. 
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Indeed, so powerful was the impression made upon her 
mind by the vastness and sublimity of the ocean, that 
her warm fancy led her to choose, momentarily, its 
«dark unfathomed caves” as a resting place for her 
remains, in case, as she seemed to anticipate, they could 
not repose on the soil of her fatherland. 

The following stanzas were composed soon after she 
landed in Rio, while residing on the shore of the bay, 
in a part of that city, denominated the Gloria, but 
never copied out until subsequent to her death. They 
must not be understood to express any permanent de- 
sire of her mind, but rather a poetic reverence for that 
mighty element which now seemed the only material 
object to connect her with the scenes and loved ones of 
her native land; although, in other respects, the lines 
are proved to have been literally prophetic. 


We are far from home in a distant land, 
Our friends are beyond the sea; 

Our hearts are pledged, and hand in hand 
I'll gladly toil with thee; 

But, O, when the hour of death shall come, 
I ask to be laid in the sea! 


O, bury me not in Brazilian earth, 
Though its beauty enchants my eye; 
Thus far away from the land of my birth, 

’Tis a solemn thing to die— 

To be laid in a cold and narrow tomb, 
Which my friends may never see; , 
O, then, my love, at my hour of doom, 
Wilt thou not lay me in the sea? 


When thy loved one ’s gone, and thou no more, 
Her voice shalt have to cheer; 

When she sleeps in death, who e’er before 
Hath waked thy voice to hear; 

O, yes, beloved, when thy wife is gone, 
I know thou wilt lonely be, 

And thou’lt to our friends at home return; 
O, bury me then in the sea! 


And when thou crossest my ocean grave, 
My spirit shall hover near, 

And at balmy eve, on the rushing wave, 
My voice thou'lt seem to hear; 

For my form shall be laid in the sea— 
O, bury me then in the sea! 


On her passage out, Mrs. Kidder had made a good 
beginning in the study of the Portuguese language, 
and thus commenced qualifying herself for the especial 
duties of the station to which she was introduced; and 
notwithstanding the additional and multiplied cares 
which subsequently devolved on her as a mother, she 
attained a very free and correct use of that idiom in a 
comparatively short time. This was not only made of 
essential service in her various domestic relations, but 
also in the Sabbath school, and in private endeavors to 
instruct persons of little opportunity in reading the 
Scriptures and in the truths of religion. 

After the lapse of nearly a year, spent in acquiring 
a knowledge of the language and customs of the coun- 








try, conjointly with the performance of other duties, it 
devolved on her husband to visit different and distant 
parts of the Brazilian empire. His first tour was to 
the province of S. Paulo; and with this began a 
series of duties and trials more calculated to call forth 
the peculiar energies which need to characterize the 
female missionary, than any situation in which she had 
been previously placed. Not to feel, and deeply feel 
the exposure and loneliness to which she was subject, 
saying nothing of apprehensions in behalf of the ob- 
ject of her hope and affections, would have been the 
triumph of stoicism and not of Christianity. But it 
was her happiness, while she fully realized the crosses 
of her situation, magnanimously to bear them, and find 
abundant consolation in the love and supporting grace 
of that Savior for whose sake they were endured. A 
letter written at the time, among other lines, contains 
these, which are evidence in point: 
* * « * * * 

O, what is this drear world, when absent from thee, 

To the wife thou hast chosen—thy partner in care— 
To her who can wish naught else than to be 

Ever near to thy side, thy fortune to share? 


* * * - * = 
But hush’d be my grief that thou art away, 
Though dark be my path alone in this land, 
Our Savior requires us, we'll cheerful obey, 
Surrendering all to his merciful hand. 


Full soon he will call us, if faithful we prove 
To the trust he has giv’n in our pilgrimage here, 
To the light of his smile, in the heaven of love, 
Where never shall enter, parting, sorrow, or fear. 
February 11, 1839. 


Her husband had not been long returned from this 
tour before he commenced preparations for another and 
a longer absence. In the course of these it was deemed 
expedient to unite the mission family under one roof. 
This was done by a mutual removal of Mr. Spauld- 
ing’s family from the Gloria, and our own from En- 
genho Velho to the Largo d’ Ajuda. 

This residence was peculiarly agreeable, and calcu- 
lated as much as it could have been, to lessen the incon- 
veniences and loneliness unavoidable to Mrs. Kidder 
during the long voyage of her husband up the northern 
coast. 

Her dwelling was pleasantly located at a short dis- 
tance from the praya, or beach. Upon the north, was 
the fastello hill, surmounted by the towers of the Jesuit 
College and the Church of St. Sebastian, strangely 
contrasting the relics of a former age with the gay and 
changing pennants of the signal-staff that floated near 
them. West, and on the opposite side of the street, 
stood the Ajuda Convent, in gloomy grandeur, with its 
massive walls and grated windows. South, within a 
few steps, was the Public Promenade, or Battery, 
where, amid the balmy shades of the mango, the tama- 
rind, the palm, the ever-flowering jessamine, and num- 
berless other trees of tropical growth and beauty, it 
was at any moment inviting to thread the winding 
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walks, almost secure from a vertical sun. Eastward, 
beyond the proud shafts of granite that mark the en- 
trance of the bay, stretched the expanse of the broad 
Atlantic. From the balcony overlooking the garden, 
her eye would instinctively fall upon “the sea, the 
open sea!” and might daily gaze upon the enlivening 
scene presented by the entrance and egress of vessels 
from every commercial nation; while not unfrequently, 
the surrounding mountains reverberated with peals of 
cannon from forts and frigates, announcing in thunder- 
tones the courtesies of naval life. 

This residence has been more particularly noticed, 
as-being the last which Mrs. Kidder occupied during 
her sojourn on earth. It was here, also, that in con- 
nection with Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding, she had the 
pleasure of welcoming the large and interesting com- 
pany of missionaries bound to Oregon. Although no 
one could be more sensible of its beauties and outward | 
attractions than herself, yet the Christian and social 
privileges it afforded her in the society of Mrs. Spaul-| 
ding, and the small, but interesting circle who regularly | 
worshiped at the Mission-House, were much more 
highly prized. Having the constant care of an infant 
son and daughter, a great portion of her time was ne-| 
cessarily engrossed in attentions due to their helpless- 
ness; nevertheless, she found intervals for reading, and | 
in which to conduct an extensive correspondence. Her 
convictions of the necessity of constantly seeking wis- 
dom and grace from on high, are recorded in her jour- 
nal, where, among other pious resolutions, is this: “I 
have also determined regularly to observe the hour of 
twelve, M., as a season of prayer for the especial direc- 
tion and blessing of God, in my maternal duties,” 

From subsequent events it is now probable that her 
health was, during this period, fearfully, though almost 
imperceptibly, declining. This circumstance will ac- 
count for a more than ordinary degree of melancholy 
feeling which seems to have, at times, weighed down 
her buoyant spirits, notwithstanding all her Christian 
fortitude and perseverance in using the means of grace. 

Many additional extracts from her journal and letters 
might be given, but this one from the former must suf- 
fice: 

“Nov. 15, 1839.—Another week has gone! Its re- 
cord is filled and closed up for eternity! Why am I) 
yet so cold, so indifferent to the goodness of God? My) 
heart is sorrowful; but is it not for the absence of earthly | 
friends? O Lord teach me to be content in this, and| 
all the dispensations of thy providence. Securely} 
stayed on the Rock of Ages, my soul should rest, un-| 
moved by separation from parents, brothers, sisters, hus-| 
band, friends—all—all! O for this heavenly peace of 
mind!”’ 

The weary half year of her husband’s absence at 
length rolled away, and safe from the perils of the deep, | 








and exposure in scenes where a Protestant missionary | 
had never before gone, he was once more restored to his, 
affectionate wife and family. But the health he had) 
uniformly enjoyed during his voyage and journeys, was | 
soon after interrupted by a severe illness, during which 
1 





the assiduous attentions of Mrs. Kidder could not be 
too highly prized, contributing, as they doubtless did, to 
a speedy recovery. Her elasticity of spirits seemed 
now greatly restored. In addition to the several relig- 
ious meetings on shore, she repeatedly attended the 
Bethel service on board ship, and availed herself of eve- 
ry occasion to manifest the interest she felt in different 
branches of Christian enterprise. Her letters written 
to friends at this time, exhibit great cheerfulness, an in- 
creased attachment to the work in which she was en- 
gaged, and a disposition to continue in it as long as 
might be necessary. Her promptings to arduous duty, 
and her cheerful encouragements in their accomplish- 
ment, were invaluable, and such as may ever render the 
female missionary among the most serviceable laborers 
in a foreign land. 

Nor did her experience of the pains of absence from 
the partner of her bosom, cause her to shrink from en- 
during them again, in view of the objects to be thus 
subserved. She voluntarily and cordially assented to 
his undertaking another journey to a distant inland 
province. That was not, however, thought expedient 
at the time, and she commenced assisting him in im- 
portant and voluminous translations. 

But alas! her willing and faithful services in “the 
work whereunto she was sent,” were suddenly and fa- 
tally interrupted by the hand of death. After a few 
days of sickness and bodily suffering, “her spirit return- 
ed to the God who gave it.” She was indeed “full 
soon” called up higher, as we fondly trust, ever to re- 
main in the presence of that Savior, 

“For the light of whose smile in the heaven of love,” 
the aspirations of her heart had been continually uplift- 
ed. In April, 1840, at the early age of twenty-two and 
a half years, she ceased at once to work and live. The 
circumstances of her death and burial have already 
been given to the public, and will not be here repeated. 

Cut down in the midst of usefulness and in the morn- 
ing of life, by an unlooked for stroke of the destroyer, 
her memory is sacredly cherished on earth, but her 
record is on high. Her death, like untimely winds of 
autumn, swept away many tender blossoms of hope and 
promise to the oblivion of her own “peaceful grave.” 

Her resting place is not in the depths of “the deep 
blue sea,” but in the Protestant burial ground of Rio 
de Janeiro. Her remains repose on the northern de- 
clivity of Gamboa, at whose rocky base the tide of ocean 
ceases not to ebb and flow, and where the breezes of the 
Tropic will daily fan the luxuriant foliage that shades 
her tomb. 

The following fragment of poetry was found among 
her papers, and is believed to be the last she ever com- 
posed. It is added to speak her sentiments on the great 
change that she was conscious awaited her. 


|“ O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 


victory 2” 
This beating pulse, this aching heart, 
When shall they throb no more? 
When freed from sin and sorrow’s smart, 
Be all life’s anguish o’er! 
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When in the calm and peaceful grave, 
Beneath the clay I rest, 

O then, from life, no angry wave, 
Shall sweep across my breast. 


Ah, yes! beneath the clay-cold sod, 
No storms of sorrow come; 

There, grief and pain, care, and the rod, 
Are all alike unknown. 


The dreamless sleep, the mournful gloom, 
Which nature shrinks to see; 

The “boasting grave,” of sin the doom, 
Are terrorless to me. 


For Jesus slept the sleep of death, 
And in the tomb was laid; 

To his dear hand I yield my breath, 
He has my ransom paid. 


Like Him who died that I might live, 
I sure shall rise again; 
And blessing now the rest death gives, 
I then shall prove it gain. 
November 1, 1839. 


Note.—We had solicited from our worthy friend, Rev D. P. 
Kidder, some pieces from the pen of his deceased and lamented 
companion. One has already appeared in the Repository ; and 
as the two which follow were not in time for the March num- 
ber, we insert them here, in connection with this interesting 
biographical sketch.—Ebs. 


HOURS OF GLOOM. 


Orr, when worldly cares oppress me, 
When the ills of life distress me, 
When my heart is grieved and weary, 
And each earthly prospect dreary, 
Then my spirit soars to thee, 
Savior, born to set me free! 


Charms like thine on earth I find not; 
Love like thine in life I seek not; 
To thee alone I raise mine eyes; 
O look down from yonder skies, 
Hear thy suppliant daughter’s prayer, 
Fit her for thy dwelling there. 


To mortal cares my spirit chain not, 

To life’s poor gifts thy grace restrain not; 
But while I pass these dreary scenes, 
Remove the vail that intervenes 

Between my spirit, soaring high, 
And “the heaven of yonder sky.” 


By thine anguish, groans, and fears, 
By thine agonizing tears, 
By thy sufferings here on earth, 
By thine ignominious death, 
Savior, dissipate my gloom, 
Light my path-way to the tomb! 
March, 1836. 








HYMN TO THE SAVIOR. 


Jzsus, Lord, to thee we come, 
Thou alone canst give us aid; 
Other refuge want we none, 
On the Rock of Ages stayed. 


In affliction’s darkest hour, 
Thou the healing balm canst give; 
On us, then, thy blessings shower, 
Bid us in thine image live. 


Long we’ve grovel’d in the dust, 

Long the death of sin we’ve proved; 
Jesus, Lord, thou canst be just, 

And yet, by our weak prayer, be moved. 


Give us, then, the living faith 

That brings thy promised blessing down; 
The costly purchase of thy death, 

The hallowed radiance of thy crown. 


From the power of sin set free, 
Thy full praises let us sing; 

Wholly sanctified to thee, 
Grateful homage may we bring. 


Mercy, Lord, is all our plea, 

Stained with sin and guilt we are; 
Mercy, open, boundless, free, 

Hear, O, Lord, our fervent prayer. 


OO Bt 


Original. 
MAN AND THE GRAVE. 


BY F. H. BLADES. 


Tuts life is the twilight of our being. Its progres- 
sive stages are presumptive of the fact, that man is des- 
tined to another and more noble state. This is too cir- 
cumscribed a scene for our god-like powers. Man bears 
upon him the impress of Divinity. His erect posture, 
and his intelligent eye glancing towards the infinite 
source of his being, indicate him to be of heavenly 
origin. Whether he be considered in regard to his ma- 
terial organization, or to the quenchless immortality of 
his nature, he is wonderfully made. His triple nature 
embraces the element of various worlds. His physical 
and intellectual powers render him a fit actor in the 
scenes of the present; while his moral, connect him 
with the future, and render him the subject of an end-, 
less destiny. In him, the extremes of honor and dis- 
honor—of dignity and vileness—of exaltation and 
humility, are blended. 

“ How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 

How complicate, how wonderful is man! 

From different natures marv’lously mixt, 

Connection exquisite of distant worlds, 

Distinguish’d link in being’s endless chain, 

Midway from nothing to the Deity. 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorbed, 

Though sullied and dishonored still divine.” 
Man claims intimate alliance with earth; yet with up- 
lifted eye, and a soul thrilled with the visions of immor- 
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tality, he may call God his father, and angels his breth- 
ren. But he must die. The scenes of earth must fade 
from his view, like the departing glory of spring. Cut 
down by relentless death, he will disappear like leaves 
of autumn. Sometimes he withers like the bud, 
nipped “by the wind’s untimely blast.” Should he 
long survive the “pestilence that walketh in darkness,” 
or the “destruction that wasteth at noon-day,” yet is 
he doomed, The “silver chord” shall be loosed—the 
tenure by which he holds life be dissolved. And though 
he possess wealth and honor, they shall be to him as 
nought. 

‘He who visits the everlasting pyramids and catacombs, 
must be impressed with a deep sense of his mortality. 
He must realize the force of what Horace says, “ Death 
is the utmost limit of earthly things.” As a mighty 
conqueror, he sways his sceptre over men and empires. 
The pride of princes and the haughtiness of kings van- 
ish at his approach. The hero, who has slaughtered 
millions, must yield himself a victim. The conqueror 
of mighty Babylon slumbers in the tomb with his fath- 
ers; and the fallen hero of Waterloo sleeps in undis- 
turbed solitude. Cicero is silent; and the irresistible 
appeals of the impassioned Demosthenes are no longer 
heard in the forums of Greece. Those men, with their 
thousands of spell-bound hearers, are no more, Sha- 
dows overspread them, and long since they have min- 
gled with the dead. Where are the millions that once 
crowded the ancient cities of Palmyra, of Nineveh, of 
Thebes, of Jerusalem, of Athens, and of Carthage? 
Echo answers, “ Where!” Well may we say, in the 
language of the poet: 


“ The spade, the plough, disturb our ancestors; 
The globe around earth’s hollow surface shakes. 
O’er devastations we blind revels keep, 

While buried towns support the dancer’s heel.” 


To us, thus doomed to the grave, the resurrection 
becomes a matter of deep interest and importance. 
Shall the millions who have been cut off by death feel 
the animations of returning life? It would be melan- 
choly to look at the grave as the extinguishment of hu- 
man being and hope. But turning from these gloomy 
anticipations, we catch the light of the glowing torch 
of revelation. Grasping this Book of inspiration, we 
read, “Death is swallowed up in victory.” 


a Beene 


Original. 

Victor Covustn was an eminent French philoso- 
pher, whose writings form an interesting epoch in the 
history of metaphysical science in France. He found 
the French school of philosophy almost incorrigible 
supporters of materialism and infidelity. He has 
wrought wonders towards its reformation. He has 
performed almost as great 2 service for science on the 
Continent, as Locke did in Great Britain; and indeed 
a greater, in a moral point of view. His system is 
founded on induction; an induction, too, which does 
not overlook the grand elements of the human char- 
acter. H. 
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Original. 
THE JEWISH SACRAMENT. 
Tuer Passover was one of the most solemn Jewish 
festivals. Its was instituted in remembrance of the fact, 
that the Lord passed over the dwellings of his chosen 


people, when he slew the first-born of the Egyptians. | 


“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God;” let 
us then search in the oracles of truth for the origin and 
aim of those customs, which, though now no longer 
obligatory upon us, nevertheless may afford us instruc- 
tion in righteousness. 

Dark, indeed, was the moral state of the children of 
Israel during the Egyptian bondage. It was aptly illus- 
trated by their temporal condition. Four hundred and 
thirty years were they dwellers in Egypt, in which time 
kings reigned who knew not Joseph and were strangers 
to the God of Jacob. Their rapid increase had excited 
the jealousy of the Egyptians, and measures were de- 
vised for their extirpation. But the God of Abraham 
was their protector, and they still increased. Task- 
masters were set over them, who exercised their power 
with most cruel rigor, till the groanings of the people 
were heard on high. “I have seen, J have seen the 
affliction of my people,” is the language of Jehovah. 
A deliverer was sent to conduct them from the land of 
their captivity, to Canaan, the land of promise. Mira- 
cles were wrought in their behalf. ‘Ten plagues were, 
in rapid succession, inflicted upon their haughty foes, 
falling upon them in terrific wrath. The first plague 
turned the waters of Egypt into blood throughout all 
the land. The plagues of frogs, lice, flies, murrain, 
boils, blains, hail and fire, and of darkness that might 
be felt, speedily followed. Still Egypt refused to let the 
people go. Then came the tenth and last great plague 
—the slaying of the first-born—connected with which 
is the institution of the Passover. This was to be kept 
in the Jewish month Abib, which answers to portions 
of our March and April. 

A lamb was to be slain for every household; the 
blood was to be sprinkled upon the two side-posts, and 
upon the upper door-post of the house; the lamb was 
to be eaten in haste, with the loins girded, shoes upon 
the feet, and staff in hand, ready for departure. All this 
was done. That night the destroying angel went forth, 
and passing over the habitations where the blood was 
sprinkled, slew the first-born of Egypt, from the first- 
born cf Pharaoh, to the first-born of the captive in the 
dungeon. Terror seized the Egyptians, who now be- 
came urgent for the departure of Israel, for, they said, 
“ We be all dead men.” 

Though the Passover was designed to commemorate 
this great deliverance on the part of Israel, it had also a 
higher object—it was typical of the Lamb for sinners 
slain. 

We spoke of the moral condition of the Israelites as 
unfavorable. We infer this from their subsequent ca- 
reer—the weakness of their faith compared with that 
of the patriarchs, their frequent rebellions, and their 
murmurings against God. How brightly in the midst 
of this gloom is shadowed forth the long-suffering of 
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God, his mercy and goodness in providing a sacrifice 
for sin, so clearly and beautifully typified by the sacri- 
fice of the Paschal lamb! And with what interest may | 
we suppose this ordinance to have been cherished by 
the truly pious in succeeding generations! When the 
promise to Abraham was fulfilled, and his descendants 
had become as the stars of heaven, inhabiting a land, 
flowing with milk and honey; when they were permit- 
ted to worship in a gorgeous temple, in that favored city, 
Jerusalem; when prophets, priests, and kings assembled 
at the festival, how must the heart have exuited at the 
invocation, “Come, let us go up to the house of the 
Lord; let us offer sacrifice, and seek the Most High!” 

Our Savior, diligently fulfilling the law, was ever 
found at the feast of the Passover. When but twelve 
years of age, he went up to Jerusalem with those whose 
delight was in the ordinances of religion. Just before 
he was offered up on the cross, he partook of this sacra- 
ment with his sorrowing disciples. But the Passover 
was to be kept throughout all generations; and though 
the types are now no longer necessary, yet we, who live 
under the better dispensation, have the same interest in 
the things typified as had those who lived before the 
crucifixion. 

The sinner is in a more deplorable condition than was 
the Israelite when a bond-slave in Egypt. He sees the 
Avenger in pursuit. Justice cries, “Cut him down; 
why cumbereth he the ground?” But the immaculate 
Lamb was sacrificed for him. By an application of the 
blood of sprinkling, wrath may be averted, “for even 
Christ, our Passover, was sacrificed for us.”” We need 
a sacrifice for sin—we need the all-cleansing blood to 
wash away our pollutions—we need something to re- 
mind us of our obligations, which, while it cherishes the 
memory of past deliverances, shall also point to the 
momentous realities of the future. Such an ordinance 
our Savior instituted in the holy eucharist. This shall 
commemorate the death of the true Paschal Lamb, till 
time shall be no more. Christians, adore the love of 
God; and as oft as ye are permitted, surround his table. 
Remember, it was the Savior who said, “ Do this in re- 
membrance of me.” Feed on him by faith, realizing that 
the time of your departure is at hand. Renew your cov- 
enant to be more holy—and as it is your privilege to live 
under a more glorious dispensation than was granted to 
the Jews, let your faith be more vigorous, and your zeal 
more ardent in the cause of your divine Master. Jesus 
was your Sacrifice—he is your Intercessor—remember, 
he will be your Judge. Louisa E. A. 


= + OB Be 


“ TaereE area thousand familiar disputes which reason 
never can decide; questions that elude investigation, and 
make logic ridiculous; cases where something must be 
done, and where little can be said. How few can be 
supposed to act upon all occasions, whether small or 
great, with all the reasons of action present to their 
minds. Wretched would be the pair above all names 





of wretchedness, who should be doomed to adjust by 
reason, every morning, all the details of a domestic day.” | 








Original. 
WOMAN’S BEST FRIEND. 


BY PROFESSOR M'COWN. 


Tue Bible should be the first, the most endeared, and 
the most repeatedly read book of every lady’s library. 
The Bible alone has asserted and established woman’s 
high claims to dignity, importance, and influence. As 
flowers are bereft of their hues without the light of the 
sun, but are adorned and penciled with their varied 
charms when blest with his genial rays, so has woman 
languished in obscurity, neglect and oppression, where 
the Bible has not blessed society; whilst her virtues 
have acquired a charm, and her character an influence 
most extensively exerted and admired, wherever the 
Bible has illustrated her worth. It alone is the palla- 
dium of her virtue, dignity, and liberty. What woman 
can fear the oppression of vice, superstition, and tyranny, 
when guarded by the blessing bequeathed our world in 
the promise of her sufferings, that her seed should bruise 
the serpent’s head? What wife can fear rudeness, 
insult, or ill-treatment from a husband, who acknowl- 
edges and reveres the divine injunction, “ Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church, 
and gave himself for it?” And surely that wife is pre- 
paring for herself a bed of thorns, upon which, at last, 
to lay a heart pierced with many sorrows, who delights 
rather to see her husband in the haunts of fashionable 
pleasure, than an humble penitent at the altar of prayer, 
What mother can fear neglect and ingratitude from a 
child, who is a sincere disciple of that blessed Savior, 
who, amidst the intense agonies of the cross, and the 
more exquisite pain he endured as the victim of our 
world’s guilt, still felt the indescribably tender emotions 
of filial love for a parent’s sufferings and wants, and 
with a voice full of gentle tenderness, committed his 
mother to the care of his beloved disciple? What 
mother can neglect that book, whose precious words 
assure her that her little one, gone down to the grave in 
infancy, has become an angel in heaven? That the 
flower, which for a few bright but flitting days, adorned 
and perfumed her bosom with its sweetness, though un- 
expectedly snatched away, has been transplanted to a 
heavenly clime, to bloom and shed its fragrance in the 
garden of paradise. May this precious book be the 
solace, the guide, and defense of our mothers, sisters, 
and daughters! A woman’s tears bathed those blessed 
feet that unweariedly traveled the mountains of Judea, 
in pursuit of the lost sheep of the house of Israel! A 
woman’s love embalmed with rich ointment that pre- 
cious head, in whose thoughts the bitterness of the last 
cup was then mingling! And woman’s heroism, like 
the rainbow arching the storm, rose in its grandeur, con- 
stant and true, on the dark cloud of the Savior’s trag- 
edy, reflecting an honor on the female character une- 
qualed in the world’s history, and proving that no danger 
can appal her heart, when summoned to defend the cross 
by endurance, patience, and fortitude! Woman! art 
thou seeking thy Savior?’ Thy Bible says, “ Fear not 


ye, for I know that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified.” 
1 
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Original. 
FACTS, NOT FICTION, 


Tur following incidents occurred in the order here 
related—possibly they may be of sufficient interest to 





occupy 4 place in the Repository. 

On a clear morning in the month of I left: 
the bustle of a commercial city in the southwest, to| 
visit a worthy and interesting family in M. Its head | 
was a venerable minister of Christ—a faithful pioneer 
in the work of his Master, who had, in early life, for- 
saken the nameless charms of home in the north, to 
scatter the light and fire of truth in this benighted val- 
ley. Then it required sacrifices to cultivate the vine- 
yard; for the itinerant, like his suffering Lord, was 
often a homeless pilgrim, without a place to lay his 
head. But this indefatigable man went forth, and from 
the summit of the mountain to the deepest glen, in the 
city and in the desert, in the wigwam and in the tem- 
ple, to all ranks and all complexions, for about thirty 
years, preached the unsearchable riches of Christ. At 
length, domestic cares induced him to retire to a more 
limited sphere. He left his former field of labor, fol- 
lowed by the benedictions of thousands, and selected a 
home where dwelt the sons of the forest—where moral 
gloom then prevailed, but has since been dispersed by 
the beams of the Sun of righteousness, till the whoop 
of the savage has been superseded by the notes of 
ptayer and praise. 

I was, at the time referred to, directing my course to 
the hospitable dwelling of this good man, whom I loved 
to visit, and to whose recitals of the triumphs of the 
Gospel among the untutored Indians, now gone to seek 
their new home in the farther west, I had often listened 
with deligbt. 

The occasion of my present visit was one of peculiar 
interest. The amiable, intelligent daughter of my wor- 
thy friend, who had just entered her sixteenth year— 
who was a treasured jewel of the father and the mother, 
and the pride of affectionate relatives and associates, 
had yielded her young affections, in all the ardor of 
their pure youthful glow, to one who, well worthy of 
her, was now to receive her hand, and interchange with 
her the vows of fidelity at Hymen’s altar. * * * 

The company was assembled. The ceremony pro- 
ceeded, and was consummated. We looked with fond 
delight on the youthful pair, starting hand in hand on 
the journey of wedded life. Friends gazed with undis- 
guised satisfaction on the worthy couple, and every cye 
and every lip confessed, that congeniality of temper, of 
sentiment, of habit, and of taste, and mutual affection so 
ardent that it required restraint rather than provocation, 
opened to them a prospect of long continued and unmo- 
lested happiness. Friends saluted them with congratu- 
lations, kindred lavished upon them the caresses of pure 
affection, the ministers of Jesus devoutly implored the 
covenanted grace of heaven upon them; and having 
received the benediction of the father and the blessing 
of a weeping mother, they uttered their tremulous fare- 
well, and, escorted by a large company of their youth- 











ful friends, pursued their way towards H., where others 
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were waiting to receive them, and welcome the bride to 
her new home. There, each possessing the object of 
the heart’s warmest affections, who could but anticipate 
that they would pass long years of undisturbed and 
overflowing felicity! In this instance, at least, I might 
have ventured to predict, as I turned my course home- 
ward, that the poet’s aphorism, 
*“ Marriage in prospect may appear 

A beauteous garden all in bloom— 

A hedge of thorns we find it near,’’ 
would prove untrue. And, indeed, so far as it depended 
on the voluntary deportment, or on the moral attributes 


of the parties, it doubtless would have proved untrue, 
* * * * . * 


God hath a providence over mankind. And he sees 
it best for us, that our cup should be mixed. He per- 
mits us to gather the sweet, but often freely intermixes 
with it the bitter. How else should we learn not to 
love the world and the things that are in the world? 
O, the mercy of afflictions, sent to wean us from these 
low grounds and mortal joys, and compel our souls to 
spread their wings, and soar to higher regions! Sweet, 
and only sweet, were the draughts of innocent pleasure 
which my young friends had so carefully laid in store 
for themselves; but probably Infinite Wisdom saw it 
would be necessary to take from them the intoxicating 
cup. Their souls were more precious than their pleas- 
ures, and God was mindful of it. 

When I parted with the bridegroom, he was in the 
full vigor of mature youth, Not a symptom of dis- 
ease, of debility, or of the least predisposition to any 
malady, could be detected in his manly countenance or 
form. The bloom of youth, and the ripeness of man- 
hood seemed to blend in his person and features. 
While his young bride hung confidingly on his arm, 
with her eye dancing and sparkling in the brilliancy of 
conjugal rapture, little did we think how soon her love’s 
young dream should be disturbed; and this beautiful 
creature become awakened to the experience of unmin- 
gled and of almost incurable agony. Alas! in one 
short month I saw her again. She wept. Her hus- 
band was not beside her. He was not on a journey— 
nor was he meditating in the fields—nor was he pursu- 
ing the wild deer on the plains, or on the mountains— 
he lay pale and speechless in the grave— 

Where superstition’s fears 
Their offerings unfold— 
Where evening weeps her pearly tears 
And the glairy moon shines cold. 
His widowed bride, in robes darker than the midnight 
in whose shade she sought his silent sepulchre, mingled 
her sighs with the moanings of the breeze, and sobbed 
out the notes of her wild and unsubdued agony on the 
turf which sheltered his moldering remains. A month! 
What a change! How unexpected the assaults of 
death!—how rapid its work!—how fatal to earthly 
bliss, and earthly prospects, and earthly hopes, its ter- 
rible but unavoidable issues! Who, while contempla- 
ting this instance of its fearful power and triumph, can 
fail to exclaim in the language of Blair— 


“Invidious grave! how dost thou rend asunder 
Whom love has knit and sympathy made one!” 
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BY REY. J. ADAMS. 


How great is the absurdity, and how pernicious the 
tendency of a belief in the intellectual inferiority of 
females. That there are characteristic mental differ- 
ences between man and woman, corresponding to the 
clearly defined spheres of each, is apparent. This 
might be inferred from their physical oonformation. 
The muscles of the female are of a finer mold; in her 
there is much more delicacy of structure and sensibility 
of nerve, and she requires comparatively little exercise 


to preserve health. Her duties and vocations are of | 


course peculiar, and should not be confounded with 
those of man. Though mind is entirely undistinguish- 
ed by sex, it develops itself and operates through the 
physical organs. 

In the sublime account of the creation by Moses, 
the identity of mind in man and woman is plainly indi- 
cated. On the sixth day, as the last and crowning 
production of his hand, “God created man in his own 
image; male and female created he them.” Speaking 
in the plural number, he joins them in their supremacy 
over all that he had made, saying, “Let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowls 
of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creepeth on the 
earth.” 

Mind knows no sex. It is the distinguishing excel- 
lence of the human species. Though it now lies in 
ruins, it retains traces of its original magnificence. 
My feelings, in contemplating the ruins of mind, are, I 
judge, like the emotions of the oriental traveler as he 
approaches Palmyra, called by the ancients, “'T’admor 
in the desert,” through a narrow plain, spread with the 
wrecked remains of antiquity. There lies the temple 
of the sun in ruins, and it is approached through fields 
of beautiful, but dilapidated columns of white marble. 
What rapture would succeed the melancholy of that 
traveler’s heart, were a minister of Jehovah, clothed in 
the radiance of his native heaven, to descend and re- 
build those ruins as by enchantment, until “'Tadmor in 
the desert” should rise up before him, as when the an- 
cients, in their glory, dwelt there! What that bright 
seraph would be to Palmyra, Christianity is to man’s 
wretched and blasted immortality. 

Christianity has found its warmest devotee in woman. 
One has well said, that was “the Christian religion to 
be banished from the earth, its last altar would be the 
female heart.” In that solemn hour, when Jesus cried 
with a loud voice and gave up the ghost—when the 
vail of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom—when the centurion said, “Truly, this man 
was the Son of God,” there was woman looking on afar 
off. When Joseph of Arimathea took him down from 
the cross, wrapped him in fine linen, and laid him in 
the sepulchre, woman was there, and watching, beheld 
where he was laid. When the Sabbath was past, and 
the morning of the first day of the week dawned on 
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Judea, at the rising of the sun the two Marys sought 
the sepulchre of their Lord. 

Who of the sorrowful disciples first saw the risen 
Lord? “Now when Jesus was risen, early the first 
day of the week, he appeared first unto Mary Magda- 
lene, and she went and told the disciples, as they 
mourned and wept.” 

Woman was last at the cross, and first at the sepul- 
chre on the resurrection morn; she was last at the 
burial, and first to look upon the risen Jesus. None 
should glory save in the cross of Christ. It is lifted up 
in the sight of the nations, and all are invited to look 
upon it and live. But to woman would I say particu- 
larly, clasp it to thy bosom, and hold it as with a death 
grasp—imitate thy sisters who lived in darker ages of 
the world; and rather let the last drop of thy heart’s 
blood be spilt, than let loose thy hold. For was not 
the promulgation of Christianity the triumph of wo- 
man? Christianity came to bring into notice a class 
of virtues, that man, in the pride of his heart, despised 
as womanly. It proclaims God’s approbation of those 
virtues, and teaches that they do not grow sponta- 
neously, or spring up in the unregenerated heart; but 
that the fruits of the Spirit, in the new born soul, are 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, 
temperance, fidelity. 

Reasons may be drawn from the sphere in which 
woman moves, why she should treasure religion in her 
heart, as “the pearl of great price.’ She is destined 
to look upon the same objects, until, by their familiarity, 
they lose their charm, unless gilded by the unfading 
halo which religion throws over them. She, too, as a 
mother, a sister, and a wife, feels the tenderest sympa- 
thies of our nature, which renders her peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the high and ennobling feelings of religion. 
Virtue, as intimated, is not a native of the human 
heart, since man’s defection from his Maker. Yet, 
though an exotic, it may spring up and diffuse its fra- 
grance in every heart, by “repentance toward God, and 
by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” But where, let me 
ask, does it bloom with more grace than in the female 
heart? 

Much has been said in regard to the proper sphere of 
woman. I need not pause to define the sphere of Amer- 
ican females. Our own customs I prefer, in this respect, 
to those of any other country. They assign to woman 
duties nearly in harmony with her moral, physical, and 
intellectual nature. And here she is destined to exer- 
cise an influence, wider and nobler and more salutary 
than the world has ever witnessed. 

The following view of woman in Europe, is from 
Jewett’s Passages in Foreign Travels: “In every coun- 
try from Turkey upwards, woman has her certain place. 
In Italy, in Switzerland, in Germany, in England, in 
Scotland, and more than all, in woman-adoring France, 
I have seen her in instances without number, perform- 
ing offices of hardship and notoriety, with which her 
heaven-given, womanly nature, seemed to me wholly 
incompatible.” That the age of chivalry has passed 
from Europe, Mr. Jewett remarks, “No thousand 
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swords leaped from their scabbards, to save the beautiful 
Marie Antoinette. In Munich, a woman does the work 
of a printer’s devil. In Vienna, I have seen her making 
mortar, carrying hods, digging cellars and wheeling 
forth the clay; and there have I also seen females har- 
nassed with a man, nay, with a dog, and once even 
with a jackass, to a cart, dragging the same through 
the most public streets of the metropolis. In Dresden, 
she saws and splits wood, drags coal about the city in a 
little wagon, and wheels eatables for miles through the 
highways to the market, in a large barrow. In Eng- 
land, it is well known, that her position is, generally 
speaking, less degrading than on the Continent. And 
yet in England her duties and avocations are confounded 
and mingled up with those of the stronger sex.” Mr. 
Jewett has not here described the few thousands in the 
higher walks of life, but the many millions. “My 
eye,” says he, “is not on the little summit of a pyra- 
mid, but upon its broad base and large centre.”’ 
Our missionaries, who have explored pagan lands, 
“ Where the heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone,” 

portray, in melancholy colors, the condition of woman. 
Oppression and servitude are her inheritance. In south- 
eastern Asia, a land smiling in the ceaseless verdure of 
the tropics, she is doomed to toil unprotected from the 
rays of a vertical sun, regarded as without a soul by 
her master. I will not enlarge. The sad story of wo- 
man’s wrongs, where the true God is not worshiped, is, 
or should be, familiar to my fair readers; and heavenly 
aspirations to God should arise from every devout heart, 
that the sacrifice of a Jones, a Newell, and a Judson, 
may be sanctified to the redemption of their sisters from 
the servility and degradation of paganism. 

Daughters of Columbia, your lines have fallen to 
you in pleasant places—you have a goodly heritage. 
The subject of female education—liberal and thorough 
female education—is being agitated, and the best dis- 
crimination in the land abhors the charge of woman’s 
mental inferiority. Seminaries are multiplying, open- 
ing their portals, and offering every facility for thorough 
intellectual and religious culture. Finally, the Ladies’ 
Repository is successfully contending for that kind of 
reading which will prove a healthful succedaneum to 
those frothy issues of the press, ycleped “/ight litera- 
ture.” But let our female friends remember, that in- 
creased privileges heighten our responsibilities. Living 
in a land favorable to the right formation of character, 
and the exercise of a broad and benign influence, let 
them act in view of the assize, where all shall be judged 
“according to the deeds done in the body.” 


“Sweet are the sounds that mingle from afar, 
Heard by calm lakes, as peeps the folding star, 
Where the duck dabbles ’mid the rustling sedge, 
And feeding pike starts from the water's edge, 
Or the swan stirs the reeds, his neck and bill 
Wetting, that drip upon the water still; 

And heron, as resounds the trodden shore, 
Shoots upward, darting his long neck before.” 
1 
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CHRISTIAN HOPE. 


BY REV. M. P. GADDIS. 


Tue sun was setting as Louisa and her young friend 
went out to gather flowers. ‘hey wandered to the 
grave-yard, and resting in its cypress shades, gazed with 
emotion on the monuments of the dead. All around 
was calculated to stir the deep fountains of affection 
in their bosoms. Their hearts grew faint while mem- 
ory dwelt on scenes of death which each had already 
witnessed, and on the relics of friends treasured in the 
graves around them. They felt as they gazed, that 


“ Tears might sooner cease to flow, 
Than cause to weep.” 


Louisa broke the silence, and exclaimed, “Our friends 
shall live again.” ‘The expression fell upon her young 
companion’s heart, like dew on fainting flowers. In an 
instant, enrapturing faith supplanted the chill despair 
with which, in a moment of forgetfulness, they had 
contemplated the tokens of the conquests of death. 

“True,” continued Louisa, “by the resurrection of 
Christ we are assured that this dust shall be reanima- 
ted, and these wrecked and moldering forms shall live 
and glow in strength and beauty.” 

“Yes,” said her friend, “the roses which blush on 
these hillocks, and the wild flowers in the space be- 
tween, are faint emblems of the graces which shall 
spring up from these sepulchres of the dead.” 

They proceeded in a strain of chastened joy to speak 
of the glory which shall be revealed in the saints, 

“ At the great rising day.” 

The resurrection of the body is a thing revealed. 
Heathenism did not conjecture it. When Socrates 
was about to drink the poisoned cup, his friends asked 
him what disposition they should make of his body? 
He was offended to think they should be at all con- 
cerned about it. “O!” said he, “the body! poor 
body! 1 care nothing about it!” Socrates was not 
cheered in his last moments by the hope of the resur- 
rection from the dead. There was in Christ’s day a 
diversity of opinions in regard to the resurrection. 
Some affirmed that “it was past already;” others . 
mocked, and not a few “thought it a thing incredible 
that God should raise the dead.” But this doctrine is 
now generally believed. The Scriptures clearly incul- 
cate it. It was made known to Job, to the prophet 
Isaiah, and to many others under the Old Testament 
dispensation. But it is more distinctly revealed in the 
New Testament; which affirms that there will be a re- 
surrection, “both of the just and of the unjust.” Sal- 
vation respects the body as wellasthe soul. Our souls 
are not only offered redemption from sin and its conse- 
quences, but our bodies are rescued from the dominion 
of the grave. But some will say now, as in the days 
of the apostle Paul, “How are the dead raised up? 
And with what body do they come?” We answer, 
the infinite wisdom of God will identify, and his om- 
nipotence will raise them from the dead. “T'o every 
seed his own body.” Our bodies at the resurrection 
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will be changed and fashioned like unto Christ’s glori- 
ous body. 

To the wicked the resurrection will be a curse. 
Those who have done evil, “shall come forth to the 
resurrection of damnation.” To the righteous, the re- 
surrection will be an indescribable blessing. His hap- 
piness will then be fully consummated. “Blessed and 
holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection.” How 
consoling this truth to those who “mourn departed 
friends.” And who among us has not been bereaved? 
Our fathers, where are they? Many of us can ex- 
claim, with David, “Lover and friend thou hast put 
far from me, and mine acquaintance into darkness.” 
Our parents, who watched over us in infancy, and 
guided our errant youth—brothers and sisters, who 
once shared our joys and griefs, have gone to the spirit 
land. But Jesus died and rose again; and them also 
that sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. Death 
shall not always have dominion over them. The voice 
of the Son of God shall call them forth. We shall 
meet them again— 


* Beyond the flight of time, 
Beyond the reign of death.” 


8 @ O40 — 


TO MY INFANT. 


FROM WORDSWORTH. 


Tue days are cold, the nights are long, 
The north wind sings a doleful song; 
Then hush again upon my breast; 
All merry things are now at rest, 

Save thee, my pretty love! 


The kitten sleeps upon the hearth, 

The crickets long have ceased their mirth; 

There’s nothing stirring in the house 

Save one wee, hungry, nibbling mouse, 
Then why so busy thou? 


Nay! start not at that sparkling light; 
’*Tis but the moon that shines so bright 
On the window-pane bedropped with rain; 
Then, little darling! sleep again, 

And wake when it is day. 


PATIENCE. 


Down, stormy passions, down; no more 
Let your rude waves invade the shore, 
Where blushing reason sits, and hides 
Her from the fury of the tides. 

Fall, easy Patience, fall like rest, 

Whose soft spells charm a troubled breast ; 
And where those rebels you espy, 

O! in your silken cordage tie 

Their malice up! so shall I raise 

Altars to thank your power, and praise 
The sov’reign virtue of your balm, 
Which cures a tempest by a calm. 
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“The storm that wrecks the winter’s sky, 
No more disturbs his deep repose 
Than summer evening’s latest sigh, 
That shuts the rose.” 


Tue grave of the Rev. Russell Bigelow is situated 
in a retired, but beautiful spot, in the Columbus City 
Burying Ground—a spot where my youthful footsteps 
have often roved, to gather the lily and the buttercup. 
In that field of the slumbering dead, may be found 
the hallowed resting-place of a “disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” No mourning cypress, or drooping willow, or 
fragrant rose-tree, designates the spot; but a neat mar- 
ble slab shelters the resting-place of his remains. His 
tomb may be thus described: On the surface of his 
grave lies a slab of dark-colored, chiseled stone, which 
supports six pillars of colored marble, beautifully but 
simply wrought. On these pillars rests a slab of marble 
of snowy whiteness, six feet in length, and three in 
breadth, the edges of which are elegantly molded, the 
surface finely polished; the whole presenting a plain, 
but tasteful aspect. It cost about one hundred dollars, 
and owes its erection to the kind regards of a few special 
friends, who held in high estimation his moral worth and 
rare endowments. It bears the following inscription, 
designed to perpetuate the memory of departed great- 
ness, the relics of which it has the honor to enshrine: 

“SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
of the 
REV. RUSSELL BIGELOW, 
Who for more than thirty years was a follower of Christ, 
And more than twenty, 
A faithful minister of his Word. 
He was born in Chesterfield, New Hampshire, 1793, 
And died in Columbus, July Ist, 1835, 
‘He shall shine as the stars, 
For ever and ever.’ ” 
What recollections, mournfully pleasing, rush upon the 
minds of thousands at the name of Bigelow. Though 
his voice is hushed in death, yet in fancy we still seem 
to hear those thrilling peals of eloquence from lips On 
which hung in breathless admiration and awe enrap- 
tured throngs. O how many have listened, trembled, 
and wept, while he urged upon their consciences the 
claims of religion, throwing around it the interests of 
an endless duration. How impressive was the doctrine 
of eternal life, dropping like dew from his persuasive 
lips. “It was the harp of David, which, struck, by bis 
skillful hand, sent forth more than mortal sounds.” 
He descended to the tomb honored and beloved by a 
whole generation. 
“High in the temple of the living God 
He stood amidst the people, and declared 
Aloud the truth, the whole revealed truth. 
Yet he was humble, kind, forgiving, meek, 
Easy to be entreated, gracious, mild; 
And dying men, like music, heard his feet 
Approach their beds, and guilty wretches took 
New hope, and in his prayers wept and smiled, 
And bless’d him, as they died forgiven.” M. B. G. 
] 
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THE RIDE. 

Ir was a bright, lovely afternoon in the sweet month 
of smiles and tears, when a merry little party, of which 
my humble self made one, took possession of an old 
barouche, with an o/d horse to draw it, and started off 
for a short ride through a neighboring wood. The 
party consisted of two young ladies beside myself, one 
officiating as driver, and three or four little cousins, 
whose laughing faces are even now before me, just as 
they were on that quiet eve. The broad prairie was 
stretching out before us far away to the old ocean, 
like a vast sea itself, with groves of tall trees scattered 
here and there, resembling fleets of ships on its placid 
bosom. The cattle were either standing in groups, or 
lying down on the green carpet nature gave them for a 
resting place, chewing the cud of sweet or bitter fancies, 
as the reader chooses to imagine. Millions of wild 
flowers were lending their sweetness to the air, and the 
sun was just setting in a world of white, purple and | 
crimson clouds, his glorious rays lighting up prairie, | 
village and wood, with a splendor which made all, 
around us seem like a scene of enchantment. A mer-| 
ry group we were on that mild spring evening; and/| 
as the old horse jogged along towards the wood, the 
ringing laugh of childhood, and the joyous tones of | 
more advanced youth, scarcely less thoughtless than | 
the youngest there, might be heard mingling with the 
sweet south wind, as it wooed the young flowers, and 
gently whispered to the trembling buds that the reign 
of winter was over. We reached the point of desti- 
nation, after urging our steed with voice and whip, 
until it would have taken a very close observer to tell 
which was the most tired of the two, the horse or his 
driver. It was not the first time we had visited that 
beautiful spot; yet as we rode along under the shade 
of the solemn old trees, a passing shadow stole over 
the youngest brow, and the mirth of the party, for a 
moment, was hushed into silence. The “monarchs of 
the forest” were almost covered with the long Spanish 
moss, which waved about in the light breeze, and leoked 
like funeral drapery hung there by the hand of nature 
to mourn over the decay which “time’s effacing fin- 
gers” had wrought in some of her noblest works. | 
There was a mysterious, whispering sound among 
the young leaves, and I almost imagined that un-| 
seen spirits were hovering over us in the dark old) 
wood, and in that strange tone reminding us that we 
were in “ God’s cwn temple.” But the spirits of child- 
hood are never long subdued, and the silence was bro-| 
ken by the voice of a merry little prattler, who exclaim-| 
ed, “Look, cousin! the horse has stopped!” And so, | 
in truth, it was. We had been listening to the music | 
of nature so intensely, that “old Jim” had quietly 
walked to the side of the road, and unnoticed by any | 
of us, was helping himself, with the greatest noncha-| 
lance, to the sweet grass growing there. In doing thus, | 
the horse had but followed our example, and his only | 
punishment was being laughed at—a sentence regarded 
with the utmost horror by many of a certain noble! 
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race, but which our old friend minded as little, I trow, 
as he did the many injunctions to proceed, uttered by 
the now impatient children, The road wound beauti- 
fully through the trees, now and then crossing a little 
glade, through which the sun was pouring in softened 
radiance his bright beams, and lighting up each little 
fairy green in lovely contrast to the darkness on either 
side. On we went, the sunshine becoming fainter at 
every step, until we stopped abruptly before a fence, 
inclosing an old dilapidated farm-house, at which termi- 
nated the wood. “O,Iam so sorry this is all,” said 
one. “But, cousin,” exclaimed another, “there is a 
road just as pretty as this, leading another way—let us 
see where it goes to.” All agreed, and away we start- 
ed, in quest of we knew not what. After riding per- 
haps a quarter of a mile, we emerged once more on the 
open prairie; but the scene which now met our gaze 
was far different from that we had left a short time 
before. Twilight was stealing rapidly, (for it was not 
in a northern clime,) where the “greater light” had 
been so recently shedding his brilliancy; and as each 
deepening shade gathered over the blue sky and beau- 
tiful earth, the day might have been taken as an em- 
blem of life. Glorious it may be while it lasts, but the 
twilight of a fast coming night, is sure to steal that 
glory away. The falling dews of a southern climate 
warned us that it was time to seek shelter; and bid- 
ding adieu to the noble old wood, we turned our faces 
homeward. 

It is just one year ago; yet it seems like a long, long 
time since I wandered to my childhood’s home, and 
with those happy companions took that pleasant ride. 
A thousand thoughts of loved ones far away are crowd- 
ing upon me; and even while I write, fancy is recal- 
ling, with its strange distinctness, many joyous scenes, 
until now forgotten. Years from to-day, those old trees 
will be destroyed, and a change will come over all that 
was then so bright and beautiful; yet long as memory 
lasts, the recollection of that merry ride will be a pleas- 
Emma. 


PRINTING. 


Tus noble and important art was found out about 
the year 1440, by John Gutenberg, a native of Mentz 
in Germany. The first attempts were made by him on 
characters carved in small tablets of wood. Afterwards 
he, with others, made use of movable characters cut 
in wood; and finally, as at present, of movable me- 
tallic types. The invention of founding types in molds, 
or matrices, is attributed to Peter Schoeffer. He and 
John Faust were partners with Gutenberg, and carried 
on the business partly in Strasburg, and partly in Mentz. 

The first Bible ever printed, was a Latin one, without 
date, or printer’s name, supposed to have been printed 
at Mentz, between the years 1450 and 1455, in two 
volumes, folio, probably by Gutenberg and Faust. 
Copies of this very rare edition are in the Royal, the 
Bodleian, and other libraries. One in Earl Spencer’s 
is praised for its beauty and magnificence. 
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JEHOVAH. 


PARAPHRASE ON THE THIRTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER OF JOB. 


Wauew sore disease had vail’d his form, 

And mental anguish smote his breast, 
Job saw with joy the coming storm, 

And hail’d the whirlwind in the west: 
For neath that whirlwind’s thick’ning shroud 

Were heard the tones of Mercy’s voice; 
And omnipresent Goodness bow’d, 

To hail the “man of his own choice.” 
Yes! dread Omnipotence did bend 

To lay aside his glory’s robe, 
And in the whirlwind’s vail descend, 

Thus to commune with wond’ring Job:— 


Poor blinded mortal! impotent and weak, 
Say, who art thou, that darest thus essay, 
By the unknowing words which thou dost speak, 
To darken counsel, and to lead astray? 
When erst this world in native chaos lay, 
What time Omniscience called it into light, 
Say, if thou canst, hadst thou then seen the day, 
Or still in embryo, wast thou wrapp’d in night? 
Of all this vast and ample round of earth, 
Who laid the measures, now declare to me? 

Or tell me, if thou canst, what hand gave birth 
To the long line that marks th’ extended sea? 
The strong foundations—whereon are they stay’d, 
That hold this beauteous world in order bright? 

The corner-stone of Time—say, who has laid, 
And what hand fashion’d this first gem of light— 
When new intelligences proudly sought 
To spread the glories of their blest employ— 
When morning stars first issuing from nought, 
Clapp’d their glad hands and sang aloud for joy? 
And when the swelling sea, in conscious pride, 
First burst the barriers nature had impos’d, 
What hand turn’d back the overwhelming tide, 
Or who its fury within doors inclos’d? 
Who made a garment of the spreading cloud? 
Who of thick darkness form’d a swaddling band? 
Encircling with them every wave that flow’d, 
And bid defiance to the threaten’d land ? 
Say, canst thou tell who held such firm control, 
And what commanding voice triumphantly said, 
“ Here, and here only, shall thy billows roll,” 
“And at my feet shall thy proud waves be stay’d?” 
Has thy command called from yon orient sky, 
Morn’s waking orb to run his daily race? 
Or hast thou caus’d the day-spring from on high, 
To know its early—its abiding place? 
Fearlessly daring, have thy mortal feet 
Essay’d to find the fountains of the sea? 
Hast thou descended to the still retreat 
Of ocean’s depths to fathom mystery? 
Has life’s grim tyrant op’d for thee his gate, 
Or turn’d for thee his adamantine door? 
Hast thou beheld him on his throne of state, 








And dar’d his fearful secrets to explore? 
Know’st thou the region of light’s lucid ray— 

Th’ abode that cow’ring darkness makes its own? 
Come, if thou canst, and point th’ untrodden way 

To light’s bright realm, or darkness’ dusky throne! 
Hast thou discern’d the treasures of the snow, 

Or seen the hail-stones form'd in realms afar, 
Which I’ve reserv’d to aid the tenfold woe, 

When war’s wild victims mount th’ embattled car? 
Tell by what way yon orient light is broke, 

Scattering the east wind round the teeming earth— 
Who gave the waters their dividing stroke, 

Or who presided at the lightning’s birth? 
On the lone wilderness by man untrod, 

Who caus’d the precious rain of heaven to fall—- 
With renovating freshness thus to bless, 

And bid the bud of spring redeck the soil ? 
And hath that rain a father? or who claims 

As his own offspring, yon bright gems of dew? 
Hath ice a parent? or is his proud name, 

That gender’d heaven’s frost unknown to you? 
Has thy hand reach’d yon glitt’ring gems of night, 

And the sweet influence of the Pleiades’ bound? 
Or still more daring, hast thou loos’d the bright, 

The golden bands that circle Orion round? 
Canst thou bring Mazzaroth in his season forth— 

Guide Arcturus and his sons on their bright way— 
Set the dominions in the bounds of earth, 

Of ordinances form’d in realms of day? 
Canst thou exalt thy voice into the clouds, 

And whelm thyself in waters from afar— 
Call pointed lightnings from their awful shrouds, 

With thundering voice proclaiming, “ Here we are /” 
Who hath put wisdom in the soul of man, 

Or understanding to the heart hath given? 
Number the clouds in wisdom, ye who can— 

And ye who dare, stay the blest rain of heav’n! 
For the beast’s monarch wilt thou hunt the prey, 

And feed his wild young with thy hard-won spoil, 
When crouching in their dens they silent lay, 

And wait in covert to reward thy toil ? 
Say, when the dark-wing’d raven roams for food, 

Who then provideth what man cannot give? 
Or when his wand’ring young ones cry to God 

For lack of meat—who hears and bids them live? 


While thus Job listen’d to his Maker’s voice, 
Full tides of mercy rush’d into his soul; 

Hush’d were his bitter sighs—restor’d his joys— 
And God’s omnipotence pronounc’d him whole / 
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“Sweet were your shades, O ye primeval groves, 

Whose boughs to man his food and shelter lent, 

Pure in his pleasures, happy in his loves, 

His eye still smiling, and his heart content; 

Then, hand in hand, Health, Sport and Labor went— 

Nature supplied the wish she sought to crave, 

None prowl’d for prey, none watch’d to circumvent.” 
1 
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A MOTHER’S SHADE. 








Original. 
A MOTHER’S SHADE. 


BY MISS BAKER. 


I cannot come to make thee bless’d, 
As mothers kindly come; 

Too soon, alas! I sunk to rest— 
Too early found a tomb. 


But if in some sequestered grove, 
Where music thrills the ear, 
Thy little feet should lonely rove, 

Unseen, I’ll hover near. 


I’ll come when the cool night-wind sighs, 
To thee, my fair young boy; 

And while sweet sleep sits on thine eyes, 
I'll bring thee dreams of joy. 


I will not leave thee, dearest one, 
When night’s drear shadows fly ; 

Nor when in glory, the bright sun 
Rides proudly up the sky. 


I'll come upon the morn’s sweet breath, 
To fan thy brow so fair; 

And should thine evening close in death, 
I will be with thee there. 


Original. 
INVOCATION. 


_— 


BY REY. E. H. HATCHER. 


“Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister 
for them who shall be heirs of salvation ?’”’ Hebrews i, 14. 


Ye guardian spirits of our race, 
Whose home is in that world of light, 
Where pain and weeping have no place, 
And where is feared no deadly blight; 
In love to mortals, O! descend, 
To guide, to comfort, and defend! 


On viewless wings, O! linger near 

The path-way of the pilgrim saint, 
To shield in danger, and to cheer 

His pious heart when weak and faint; 
And charm his view, while on the way, 
With visions of a brighter day! 


When evening shadows dim the wave, 
Find where the widowed one hath fled, 

To weep beside the new-made grave 
Where sleeps her dear, lamented dead, 

And tell her of that blissful shore 

Where friends shall meet to part no more! 


Go to the cell, with noiseless feet, 
Where pines the captive in his chains; 
Speak to his heart in whispers sweet, 
To soothe his anguish and his pains; 
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And tell of freedom in the land 
Where tyrants may not bear command. 


O! let your glorious wings be furl’d 
About the orphan’s pillowed head, 

And give her dreams of that sweet world 
To which are flown her kindred dead ; 

And bend a rainbow in the gloom 

That dims her path-way to the tomb! 


But O, the dying! speed your flight 
To where in feebleness they lie; 
Unfold to them a world of light, 
And make it bliss for them to die; 
And then on radiant pinions rise, 
And waft them to your native skies! 
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Original. 
TO MISS M. B. B. 


BY WM. BAXTER, 


TaeEre are charms around thee, thou gifted one, 
Which dazzle my eyes while they gaze upon— 
Charms not like those of which lovers speak— 
The downcast eye and the blushing cheek ; 

But beauty I find 
In thee more precious—the beauty of mind. 


Thou hast been to the pure Parnassian fount, 
Where it wells from its source, the Grecian mount; 
For the lowland streams, where many recline, 
Could never inspire such thoughts as thine; 

To the rocky brink, 
Thou hast been, where none but the poets drink. 


Thou didst not wait in the vallies so fair, 

Till the scanty stream came wandering there; 

But mounting aloft thou wast watching near 

Where its waters gush so fresh and so clear, 
And drank of the wave 

Which sparkles so bright near the Muses’ cave. 


And thou in the famed Arcadian bowers, 
Hast wandered alone in thy childhood’s hours, 
Or roved through the fair Calypso’s Isle, 
Where youth and beauty for ever smile, 

And in thy soft strain, 
We hear the sweet song of the Nymphs again. 





I have heard thy song in thy own sweet voice, 
And its cadences soft made my spirit rejoice ; 
I have caught the glance of thy flashing eye, 
As it beamed with a poet’s ecstasy, 

And poetic fire 
Breathed in the notes of thy sounding lyre. 


Fame yields thee a garland—O take and wear 
The wreath in the folds of thy raven hair; 
Green be its leaves, and fadeless its flowers, 
As those which e’er bloom in Elysian bowers: 
No proud hand shall 
Dare pluck a green leaf from thy coronal. 
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NOTICES. 

SeLrect Mrvor Poems, from the German of Goethe and 
Schiller. Boston: Hillard, Gray & Co. 1839.—This volume 
belongs to “Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature,” which 
are coming in translations before the American public. It may 
be necessary to state, for the information of some readers, that 
Goethe and Schiller are princes among the poets of Germany. 
They are represented, by those who read them with sound 
judgment in the vernacular, to have almost created new worlds. 
The Translator’s Preface states that they were, through their 
lives, “the foremost fellow workers in the cause of a genuine 
literature of life and nature, and in doing away the old empire 
of Voltairism, with all its atmosphere of artificial tastes, arbi- 
trary rules, and over refinements, in which the true soul of po- 
etry and art could ao longer breathe.” 

There is no doubt, from the testimony given by competent 
witnesses, that they wrote, to speak poetically, “in words 
worth dying for.” 

We have, in this volume, some evidence of the vanity of 
translations. It is, we doubt not, a version of merit; and while 
we express our disappointment in perusing it, we mean not to 
insinuate that all has not been accomplished by the translator 
which was in the power of correct taste and skillful schol- 
arship. The preface professes that with one or two excep- 
tions “the measure and rhyme have been preserved, and the 
thoughts rendered nearly line for line;” yet acknowledges 
that “the peculiar genius of every language is in the way 
of perfect translation.” With these cautions the reader will 
undoubtedly be pleased to have a specimen of Goethe and 
Schiller, as nearly as the best translations can present them. 
The following is the “Song of the Angels,” from Goethe’s 
“Faust,” a tragedy, if we mistake not, founded on the old story 
of “Dr. Faust and the devil.” This extract does not “smell” 
of tragedy or comedy, nor should we, uninformed, suspect that 
it was not simple description. Such it may be considered; and 
the reader may perceive that like almost every thing from mod- 
ern German writers, it is tinged with the spirit of a certain 
mystical philosophy, which imparts to it an obscure charm. 


“ RAPHAEL. 
The sun resounds with ancient wont, 
’Mid brother spheres in rival song, 
And, with appointed journeyment, 
Rolls in his thunder movement on. 
His vision gives the angels might, 
Though none to fathom him assay ; 
While rest thy lofty works of light 
Lordly, as at their natal day. 


GABRIEL. 
And, swift incomprehensively, 
Earth speeds in splendor round, 
Changing Elysian brilliancy 
With shuddering night profound. 
Foams on the cliff’s deep-sunken basement, 
In widening streams, the sea-wave hoarse ; 
Earth, sea, and cliff, in fearful amazement, 
Speed—ceaseless—quick—their spheric course. 
MICHAEL. 
Fell, rival storms sweep forth amain, 
From sea to land, from land to sea, 
And form in wrath their potent chain, 
That girds, and girds eternally. 
Waste, waste and wild the lightning gleams 
Before the bolted thunder’s way. 
Yet, Lord, thy servants praise the beams 
That, softly changing, form thy day. 


THE THREE TOGETHER. 
Thy vision gives the angels might, 
Though none thy glories fathom may, 
While rest thy lofty works of light, 
Lordly, as at their natal day. 
The volume contains some of Schiller’s choicest minor 
poems, such as ballads, &c. At least, so we should presume, 
from the certified fact that they are such as were written at a 
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mature age, when his genius was in its ripest vigor, and was 
capable of its best efforts. We give vo the reader the following 
specimen on “ Hope.” 


“A still, small voice in every scul 
Of happier days keeps chanting; 
And eagerly on to the golden goal 
We see men running and panting. 
The world grows old and grows young again ; 
Still this hope of improvement haunts man’s brain. 


Hope welcomes to life the smiling child; 
Her light shapes round the school-boy swim; 
Hope fires the young man with visions wild; 
And she goes not under the earth with him, 
When his race is run, and the grave doth ope— 
On the brink of the grave he planteth hope—hope. 


It is not an empty, flattering dream, 
Offspring of idle thought; 
Through every heart it sendeth a gleam 
Of that better world we’ve sought. 
And what the voice within us speaks, 
Deceives not the soul that trustingly seeks.” 


We would say, in conclusion, that those of our readers who 
know German, would doubtless find much to admire in the pro- 
ductions of these authors, and the translations are worth con- 
sulting: For sale by U. P. James, Pearl-street, Cincinnati. 


MEMOIR ON THE DISEASE CALLED TREMBLES, AND THE SICK 
StomacH or Mix Sickness, as they appear in the Virginia 
Military District, in the State of Ohio. By Daniel Drake, 
M.D. Louisville, Ky., 1841.—Dr. Drake spent half the month 
of September last in examining a small portion of the region 
in Ohio which is subject to this dreadful disorder. He traveled 
for this purpose 150 miles, and conversed with many physicians 
and intelligent farmers, to obtain the results of their experience 
and observation. The information thus acquired is presented in 
the pamphlet before us. The object is to give as far as possible 
the peculiar characteristics of the soil, water, vegetable pro- 
ductions, &c., of this region. The paper was read before the 
Medical Convention of Kentucky, on the 12th of January, 184]. 


TuHeE Boox or JASHER, referred to in Joshua and 2 Samuel. 
Faithfully translated from the original Hebrew into English. 
New York: published by M. M. Noah and A. S. Gould, 144 
Nassau-street. 1840.—This literary curiosity is certified by 
Professors Nordheimer, Turner and Bush, and also by Rev. 
H. V. Nathan, of Kingston, Jamaica, to be in the purest Rab- 
binical Hebrew, and the translation before us is pronounced by 
them very correct. Its inscription is, “This is the book of the 
generations of man whom God created upon the earth on the 
day when the Lord God made heaven and earth.” It begins 
with the creation and closes with the conquest of Canaan by 
Joshua. The translation is an octavo of 267 pages. 


LiTERARY CurtiosiT1Es.—It is said that there is in the posses- 
sion of a Mrs. Parkes, of Golden Square, London, a copy of 
Macklin’s Bible, in 45 large folio volumes, illustrated with 
nearly 7000 engravings, from the age of Micheal Angelo to 
that of Reynolds and West. The work also contains about 
200 drawings or vignettes, by Loutherbourg. The prints and 
etchings contain the works of Raphael, Mark Antonio, Albert 
Durer, Callot, Rembrandt, and other masters, consisting of re- 
presentations of nearly every fact, circumstance, and object 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. There are, moreover, de- 
signs of trees, plants, flowers, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and 
insects, such, besides fossils, as have,been adduced, in proof of 
an universal deluge. The most authentic Scripture atlases are 
bound with the volumes. This Bible was the property of the 
late Mr. Bowyer, the publisher, who collected and arranged 
the engravings, etchings and drawings, at great expense and 
labor; and he is said to have been engaged upwards of thirty 
years in rendering it perfect. 

It is said, too, that in the city of Cairo, there has recently 
been discovered a commentary on the Bible which was written 
in the tenth century. Relics of this kind are of much greater 
interest and utility than reputed fragments of our Savior’s gar- 
ments, or of the wood of the cross. 
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Tue Brste in HEATHEN Toncves.—A copy of the Bible in| 
the native language of the Sandwich Islands has recently been | 
presented to the Massachusetts Legislature, and placed in the 
library of the Commonwealth. It is about twenty-one years| 
since the missionaries of the American Board first visited | 
Oahu, and commenced their apostolic labors. What has fol-' 
lowed? Thirty thousand natives can 1ead, fifteen thousand | 
children are in the schools, ten thuusand copies of the New! 
Testament and twenty thousand copies of the whole Bible are 
in circulation in the native language. 

The letter of Mr. Armstrong to the President of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, accompanying the presentation of the Bible, 
contains the following: 

“If the chief glory of every nation arises from its authors, 
may we not reasonably rejoice, as Americans, and as citizens 
of Massachusetts, that from the bosom of our venerated com- 
monwealth have gone forth the men who have waked up the 
sleeping intellect of the islanders—have unlocked the trea- 
sures of wisdom in the word of God, and lifted the banner of 
Christianity to the view of a whole nation !” 

It seems from the information communicated by Mr. Bing- 
ham, one of the first missionaries to the Sandwich Islands, who 
has recently returned to America, that the native churches are 
nineteen: that the whole number of professors during twenty 
years were 21.000, of whom more than 4,000 were added last 
year—members in good standing at this time, 18,000. These 
are nearly as many as belong to the Baptist Church in Ohio, 
and more than half as many as the Methodists in Kentucky. 
Many of the Churches are very large, some of them contain- 
ing from fourto seven thousand persons. Secular improve- 
ments have followed in the train of religious reformation. 
Roads, bridges, dwelling houses, stone churches, agricultural 
products, &c., bear witness that it is the tendency of the Gos. 
pel to humanize mankind 

There are in Tahati about 20,000 souls, all professedly Chris- 
tians. Of these twenty thousand, more than 2500 attend school, 
which is a greater proportion than in Cincinnati. Indeed, in 
several Pacific and South Sea Islands, the number of Chris- 
tians and scholars, compared with the whole population, is 
equal to those of the most religious communities in Europe and 
America. 

Blending these interesting facts with those relating to the 
Oregon mission, we can scarcely express our admiration of the 
signs of the times, which admonish us that the promised day is 
dawning upon the world. 

PROTESTANTISM IN FRaNcze.—Beside the good work which is 
slowly progressing in Paris and elsewhere, under the pastoral 
labors of Wesleyan missionaries, God is greatly blessing the 
efforts of the Evangelical Society of Geneva. This institution 
affords instruction to about thirty theological students—seven 
of whom are converted Roman Catholics—furnishes a preached 
Gospel to many destitute places, and by the agency of the col- 
porteurs, distributes the Bible gratuitously, and without note 
or comment. It is a seed of life in the midst of continental 
Europe. 

Moniricent Grant.—The Wesleyan Missionary Society 
has received from the British and Foreign Bible Society 10,000 
copies of the New Testament in the New Zealand language. 
This will be atimely aid to render efficient the arduous labors 
of the indefatigable men who labor in that field. : 

Missionary INTELLIGENCE.—Mr. Kincaid, in a recent com- 
munication from the east, states that the Gospel is effecting 
wonderful changes among the Karens of western Burmah. 
The following is his language: 

“ You will be happy to learn the wonderful triumph of the 
Gospel in the Bassein province. It commenced among the Ka- 
rens in the latter part of 1837, and now there are more than 
two thousand rejoicing in the glorious liberty of the Gospel. 
Brother Abbott, at Sandoway, is in communication with them, 
and he has fifty or more promising young men in school. All 
the men who have come over the hills, represent the work as 
still going on; spreading from village to village in every direc- 








of 1835, was appointed by the king governor of all the Karens 
in the Bassein province. He was sent down from Ava the lat- 
ter part of 1837—the Karens soon found he was a disciple of 
Christ, and that he would shield them to the utmost of his 
power from oppression and persecution. The Karens testify 
that ‘he was a just man and would never take bribes ;’ ‘that 
on the Sabbath he closed up his house and remained alone.’ 
About this time the conversion of the young chief took place. 
He is a young man of great energy and powerful intellect, and 
all his influence was thrown into the work of publishing the 
knowledge of God among his countrymen. The full extent 
of this revival we do not know, but enough has been learned 
to convince us that it is an extraordinary display of Divine 
grace. Probably more than two thousand souls have been 
turned from the worship of demons, to the service of the living 
God. This too has taken place under the jealous and intoler- 
ant reign of the new king. It is God’s glorious work.” 

Rev. J. Knicu’ has ceased from his iabors, and entered into 
rest. He was an Episcopal missionary, has occupied the field 
twenty years, and was an eminent Tamul scholar. He died at 
Columbo, in Ceylon. 

Tue Repository.—lIts success surpasses all hope. It is now 
better patronized than any magazine west of the mountains, 
and subscribers are rapidly increasing. The publishers com- 
menced with five thousand, but soon saw their error. With 
the second number the issue was enlarged to seven thousand, 
which, it is now apprehended, will scarcely meet the demand. 
The five thousand are more than exhausted ; but the first num- 
ber will soon be reprinted. 

It goes to prove that such a magazine was called for, and it 
proclaims the willingness of females to read for edification, 
and not for mere amusement. We rejoice in these evidences 
of a popular relish for instructive compositions. 

Weare resolved, with the Divine blessing, to be prepared 
Sor patronage. The friends of this enterprise may hope that 
the Repository will not deteriorate. Will they continue their 
efficient efforts? Wet their zeal last but afew short months, 
and for the second volume of the Repository we shal! have ten 
thousand subscribers, and an engraving in each number. 

APPROBATION OF THE Press.—We never looked for impu- 
nity, much less for co-operation in our uncompromising opposi- 
tion to novel reading. But we are mostly disappointed. The 
ablest political journals have favored our views, at least so far 
as periodical literature for ladies is concersed. An individ- 
ual pronounces us ultra, and speaks of our holy horror (it 
is his own elegant phrase) of novel reading. This we chron- 
icle for the benefit of our readers. 


Ports.—We hope never to quarrel with poets; and for two 
reasons. First, it were downright suicide. As Editors, our 
life depends. At all hazards, then, we conciliate the poet. Is 
he offended, we make submission. We frame memorials. 
We sue first for pardon, then for peace, then for smiles. These 
gained, we wax confident, and to his left ear we softly insin- 
uate—POETRY sIR! a morsel of poetry, forthe love of——Frame! 
But, second, necessity would render us placable toward the 
poet. How can we contend? Our opinion isnot flippant 
enough to scale the tenth story, and if he stoops to us, it is a 
swoop and like the noble eagle he darts upward and is out of 
sight. We sue to poets, therefore, for universal peace, on any 
terms they may please to prescribe. 

To CorresPonpENTs.—We admonish inexperienced writers 
that they cannot be admitted into the Repository, unless they 
write with care. Some young authors bestow little pains in 
composing, and say they have not time to review, when a pro- 
fessor in college would review half a dozen times. We com- 
mend to young ertempore writers the article on Close Thought. 
We ask our invited correspondents to be punctual. In regard 
to matter we cannot say that “ we know how to abound.” 

Reservep ArticLes.—* The Influence of Woman” was too 
late for Apri It will appear in our next number. The late 
contribution of E. F. W. is very acceptable. Wewill endeavor 
not to mar it. We perceive that this pen could produce prose 
as well as poetry. We solicit both. We are anxious to hear 








tion. Moung Shway Moung, who was baptized the latter part 
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from Athens and from Norwalk. 








